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1y was once dining with Lord Chesterfield 
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.an on Sunday last preached & sermom of un- 
st and ability, and at the same time of ua- 
a, detaining his congregation for a half hour 
‘accustomed time of dismissal. That the 
all his hearers were not fixed on heavenly 
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vuark of @ lady listener as she passed out of 
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congre vtion that “ Every tub must stand on its own 
0 wal vc, thinking to nonplus the fair person, rose up 
it suppass it has no bottom?” 
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remarks: * We have heurd of towns in our 
\ by such names as One Dog Town, Muggins- 
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ommon, ete., but trom the interior, we back 
round Hog Glory.” It is the sublime of the 


out west—we presume everybody knows 
is—writes to his imammy that the section 
is located is decidedly a great country. Peo- 
in the habit of failing there: and wheu they 
variably pay one hundred and twenty-five cents 
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being on a parliamentary committee, one 

the room as all the members were seated, 
o commence business; perceiving no empty 
wed, and looking round tue tuble with a druil 
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\y gentleman move that I may take thechair?" 
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ye winged wiuds, that round my pathway 
not know some spot where women fiet no 
ne lone and pleasant deli, some ‘holler’ in 
\, where babies never yell, aud cradles ure not 
re wild wind blew the snow into my face, and 
1s it answered, ** Nary piace.” 
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ve bill, Foote thought it very exorbitant, and 
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« time, an Irishman and a negro were fight- 
aile grappling with each other, the Irishman 


ack rascal, cry ‘enough ;’ 1'll fight till I die.” 
* sung out the negro; ‘1 always does.” 


owing witty simile, contained in one of Tobin’s 
3 said to have been levelled at Cumberland: 

. there in bis closet expecting inspiration, like 
ty conductor, waiting tor a flash of lightning.” 
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. one of our Southern legislatures, perceiving 
o alight on a veighbor’s hand, immediately 
| addressing the chair, requested that said mos- 
leave to withdraw his biil. 
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THE MISER OF PATUXET. 


BY DR. J. H ROBINSON. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE VHLLAGE OF THE WAMPANOAGS. 


Tue vast solitudes of the forest grew darker, 
and twilight cast a mellow mist upon every ob- 
ject, which, as night stole on, deepened into 
more sombre hues. Faith was near Namasket. 
Ske had been obliged to stop and rest several 
times, and now felt the need of a still longer 
respite from exertion. She had reached a spot 
which seemed to invite her to pause and repose 
upon a couch of the softest moss that a beautiful 
,pine forest could offer to mortals ; and this mute 
but eloquent invitation her weary limbs admon- 
ished her to accept. The dog came and stretch- 
ed himself beside her, striving by those earnest 
looks peculiar to the species, to assure his fair 
mistress of his entire devotedness. 

She needed all the comfort which the poor 
beast could give, for darkness brought with it 
fears which she had never before experienced. 
She could not resist casting furtive glances in 
every direction, and would not have been dis- 
appointed at seeing the gleaming eyes of a sav- 
age peering through the umbrage of the)trees. 
To preclude the possibility of such a dreadful 
sight, she closed her eyes and endeavored to 
think of something else—her orphaned and un- 
happy condition, the misfortune that had befallen 
Nathan, and things of a kindred nature ; the con- 
sequence of which was that, in a little while, her 
overtaxed brain and body yielded to the imper- 
ative monitions of nature and Faith fell asleep ; 
not the sleep of the guilty, but the sweet slumber 
that visits the eyelids of the innocent; from 
which she was at length awakened by a great 
growling, groaning and quackling. Upon open- 
ing her eyes, which she did in much trepidation, 
she beheld Wagtail engaged in a struggle with a 
dark object that was kicking and wriggling upon 
the ground in the agony of suffocation. 

As it is ever the nature of the truly lovely and 
virtuous to shrink from deeds of violence, Faith 
instantly ran to the unfortunate wretch that was 
the subject of the dog’s vengeance, and with her 
own soft hands opened his jaws and released the 
victim’s throat from his deadly grip. 

The moon had arisen, and was shining with 
sufficient brightness to reveal to Faith the paint- 
ed face of a savage; but this did not paralyze 
her merciful intentions. 

“Red man,” she said, with more presence of 
mind than could have been expected, “ be pas- 
sive, obey me and I will save your life.”’ 

It was some time before the Indian could re- 
cover his breath ; but when he had done so, he 
was extravagant in his professions of submission. 

“White squaw keep away English dog. In- 
gin no forgit. Show um out of woods.” 

Faith made him understand that she had no 
wish to find the white settlements, but to be con- 
ducted to Pokanoket, and to the presence ot 
Metacoma, king of the Wampanoags. 

“ Very bold is the white squaw,”’ said the say- 
age, shaking his head. ‘The Wampanoags are 
angry with the English.” 

While this short colloquy was taking place, 
the Indian was slowly edging towards his gun, 
which Faith now perceived was lying on the 
ground not more than three yards distant. She 
looked at Wagtail and saw to her joy that he was 
noting every movement of the wily savage. 

“ Red brother, look at the dog,” said Faith. 

He obeyed this significant mandate at once, 
and seeing the eyes of the animal whose wrath 
he so much feared, glowing so fiercely upon him, 
he exclaimed : 

“English dog very great medicine! He 
knows what poor Ingin thinks about.” 

“Do not move a muscle of your body till I 
give you leave,” said Faith, who then approach- 
ed the spot where the gun was lying and took 
possession of it. It was a light English fowling 
piece of elaborate workmanship, which had pro- 
bably changed owners at the price of blood. 
She knew very well how to manage such a 
weapon, having been thoroughly taught its use 
by Nathan. The Indian’s powder-horn and 
ball-pouch had been detached from his person in 
his conflict with the dog, and she found both 
partially covered with leaves not far from where 
the latter was crouching, and instantly slung 
them to her own pretty figure. 

Having examined the gun to see if it was 
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loaded, and in good order, and satisfied herself 


on these points, she threw it pry Aap 


arm and ordered the savage to lead the way to 
Pokanvket, which command he sullenly obeyed, 
mutterifig : 

“Squaw warrior! Squaw warrior!” which 
expression afforded him so much satisfaction 
that he repeated it many times, coupled with | 
other phrases not less complimentary. Wagtail 
walked at the heels of the vanquished red man, 
in advance of his mistress, who, with this arrange- 
ment felt entirely safe, and kept up her strength 
and courage like a brave and noble girl. The 
morning sun found the parties threading the trail | 
of the Wampanoag in this manner. With the 
reader’s consent we will leave Faith to continue 
her way, and pass on in advance to Mount Hope 
or Pokanoket, which we do not reach until late 
in the afternoon, which is as soon as the incidents 
of this history require. 

Metacoma was reclining beneath the sheltering 
branches of an oak meditating upon the wrongs 
his people had suffered from the encroachments 
of the whites, whose power and influence were 
daily increasing. A little in the background | 
were three of his principal chiefs and counsel- | 
lors gravely smoking their pipes; while near 
them, on the slope of the hill were Sunset and 
Nathan, the latter looking mournfully toward the | 
distant hills of Patuxet. 

“Pocasset!”’ said Metacoma, addressing one 
of the chiefs. 

The Wampanoag arose and approached his 
sovereign, whose clouded brow augured a stern 


| 
and gloomy mood. 
“ You called me?” he said. 
“ Pocasset, there is a bird that flies to the Eng- 








lish with all our secrets.” 

“Yes,” answered Pocasset, “a bird carries 
our secrets.” 

Metacoma turned to the other chiefs who had 
slowly followed Pocasset to the presence of the 
king. 

“Annawon, what do you think of the bird that 
flies away with the secrets of our council-fires ?” 

“T am not skilled in the flights of birds. Let 
Metacoma question one who is wiser,” replied 
Annawon, gravely. 

“Sassamon walks this way; I will ask him 
this question. Sassamon,’’ continued Meta- 
coma, slowly, “you have learned a great many 
things ef the English. You can write their talk 
on paper and read it in books. You know so 
much that perhaps you can tell me how to find 
the cunning bird that hovers over our heads 
while we are in council, and afterward spreads 
his wings and flies to Patuxet ?” 

Saseamon met the searching glances of Meta- 
coma with stoical calmness. 

“ King of the Wampanoags, it is easier to ask 
a question than to answer it. Here are your 
great chiefs, Pocasset, Annawon and Quinnapin. 
What say they of this strange bird ?” 

“They say its wings must be clipped,” an- 
swered Annawon. 

“ You must catch it first,” returned Sassamon, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

“What fate ought the wretch to suffer who 
betrays his people ?”’ asked Metacoma, contract- 
ing his brows and looking steadily at Sassamon. 

“Death,” replied Sassamon, while the color | 
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faded from his lips, “hac¢! = s¢ime tm 
been tHe traitor’s soba oe pee 
“* You have spoken 38 Mall be sof in 





this instance. Sassamoa,’, » | > jmued, speak- 
ing in a terrible voice, “ josie hat vile traitor. 
Before the sun goes down to-métrow, your squaw 
shall be a widow !” 

“The ears of Metacoma have been filled with 
lies,” replied Sassamon, with a faltering voice. 

“‘False-hearted coward! wriggling snake! tie 
up your tongue lest I tear it out of your lying 
mouth!” thundered Metacoma, who was fearful 
in his wrath. 

“Bind him fast! Take him from my sight. 
To-morrow he dies!’ The traitor was instantly 
seized, bound and hurried away. Sunset and 
Nathan had drawn near, and the latter witnessed 
this scene with feelings of the deepest awe. The 
former, after waiting a few minutes for the anger 
of Metacoma to subside, hesitatingly approached 
him and timidly took his hand in hers. At first 
he did not seem conscious of her presence; but 
presently his fingers gently closed upon hers. 

“Uncle,” she said, in a low, sweet voice. 
“Uncle? Do you not hear me? It is the 
daughter of Wamsutta that speaks to you.” 


The soft tones reached the pre-occupied ears of 


Metacoma. 

“Child! child! is it thou?” he answered, 
while the sternness of his countenance relaxed. 

“Yes, it is Sunset. How dreadfully you look- 
ed a little while ago! What has Sassamon 
done?’ 

“ Betrayed me to the English,” he replied, 
gloomily. 

“Then he ought to die. 
wont you?” 

“A thousand times, if I could!” exclaimed 
the king, passionately, smiting his breast with 
his clenched ‘hand. “O, that he had as many 
lives as there are leaves upon the trees, that I 
might rob him of them all !” 

“T have come to tell you about the white fool,” 
added Sunset, when Metacoma had grown calm- 
er. “I do not like his ways. Sometimes he 
cries like a woman ; at others he laughs without 
a cause.” 

“ Keep the fool at work. Drudgery will cure 
him of his repinings. Fool, this way. What 
think you of the Wampanoags ?” 

“ My Sister Faith is crying for me at home,” 
said Nathan. 

“Let her cry on. She will weep blood when 
the shout of the Wampanoag is heard at mid- 
night among the wigwams of Patuxet.” 

“I want to go home,” said Nathan, sor- 
rowfully. 

“Name it not again!” answered Metacoma, 
sternly. 

“The Lord love you !” cried Nathan, recoil- 
ing from the menacing glances of the chieftain. 

“*He’s a faint-hearted slave,’ said Sunset. 
“ He cries like a homesick girl.” 

“He belongs to a nation of weepers. The 
bravest of their warriors weep like old women. 
Yet these tender-eyed people broke the heart of 
your father, Wamsutta. Ah, I will give them 
cause for crying! They shall have enough of 
weeping. Fool! whine and complain no more, 
or even your folly will not save you.” 

“I will send s great many muskets to the 


You'll kill him, 





Wampanoag, and dresses to Wetampo, daughter 
of Wamsutta.” : 

“Darksky,” resumed Metacoma, glancing: 
fixedly at Nathan, (for it was by this name he 
was now called by the Wampanoags), “‘ your peo- 
ple have driven me to madness. To remain 
passive is death; to resist may be also death; 
but the Wampanoag will fight while his terrible 
arm can hold the reeking steel.” 

“You will avenge the death of my father, 
Wanmsutta ?” ‘ 

“Ay, child! I'll avenge him!” cried the king, 
with an exultant smile that alarmed Nathan more 
than his frowns. 

“Tm glad I’m not a fool,” said Wetamoo (her 
Indian name), looking at the half-witted, who 
was walking uneasily about, talking to himself. 

“He may be less a fool than he seems,” re- 
plied Metacoma. ‘“‘ Pocasset comes with news,” 
he added. “ What is it? Speak.” 

“A thing that your eyes must see to believe. 
Come this way and look dovg the hill. What 
see you ?” 

“T see a Wampanoag ascending the hill ; be- 
hind him is an English dog, and—” 

“ What next!” 

“Hooh! It is a white maiden armed with a 
gun. Pocasset, the Wampanoag seems more 
like a prisoner than a captor. See! she steps 
like a queen and orders him on with an imperious 
voice. “Ha! ha! I am not displeased with her 
spirit.” The parties that drew these remarks 
were now very near, the Indian advancing re- 
luctantly, with a sullen brow and downcast eyes, 
which shouts of laughter and derision from such 
of the warriors and squaws as had discovered his 
approach did not render more cheerful. 

“An Indian, a dog, a white squaw!” said 
Metacoma, with a shrug of the shoulder. 

“Halt!” said Faith, ina sharp voice of com- 
mand, when they reached the spot where Meta- 
coma was standing. 

“T seek Metacoma, king of the Wampanoags ; 
and methinks this should be he, if form and mien 
are to be trusted.” 

“If you seek the king, you need look no fur- 
ther,” answered Metacoma, gravely. 

“ Before I come to the business of this visit, 
let me first dismiss my prisoner and guide. 
Warrior, you are free. I thank yon for your 
unwilling services. Go.” 

A derisive smile curled the kingly lips of 
Metacoma as the humbled Wampanoag slunk 
away. 

“The white woman is very beautiful,” whis- 
pered Wetamoo, to her uncle. 

‘Talk on—I will hear you,” said the king. 

“*, have a brother,” now began Faith, hesita- 

tingly. 

“I had a brother,” interrupted the king, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ The pale faces broke his heart by the 
indignities they put upon him. He died of grief 
and resentment on the banks of Tethquet, (Taun- 
ton) River.” 

This remark drew an angry murmur from the 
lips of the listening Wampanoags, which augur. 
ed ill for Faith’s mission. 

“ The king of the Wampanoags,” she answer- 
ed with resolute air, “cannot hold « simple 
maiden responsible for the sins cf the people of 
Plymouth. If they have wronged their red 





brothers, demand reparation of that wrong of 
them, and not of such as I.” 

“It is cunningly spoken. Go on.” 

“There fs one among you whom the Master 
of Life has not gifted with that strength of mind 
that he has given to others, and of him I came to 
speak. He is my brother.” 

“Wamsutta was your brother, uncle,” said 
Sunset, looking up into the stern face of the king, 
who compressed his lips and motioned Faith jo 
continue. * 

“We are orphans, Nathan and I.” 

“‘ Orphans will be plenty, anon,” said Pocas- 
set, grimly. 

“ We have been denied,” resumed Faith, “the 
affectionate ministrations of parents, and the love 
I should have felt for them has been bestowed 
upon my simple-minded brother. I have come 
to procure his liberty.”’ 

At that moment, Nathan, who had been exe- 
cuting some whimsical order of his little mis- 
tress, returned, and seeing Faith, ran to ombrace 
her. 

“Dear Faith, why have you come?” he 
cried, then immediately paused and added in his 
usual monotonous tones, “Ha! ha! you are 
getting weak in the head, too. It’s a fine thing 
to be a fool, I think! Wagtail, how do you do? 
The Lord love you!” The joy of the dog at 
seeing his master could scarcely find expression 
in the language common to the canine race; it 
was some time before Nathan could moderate 
his transports of delight. 

“T have come,” resumed Faith, presently, “to 
offer a ransom for this boy.” 

, “ What do you offer?” asked Metacoma, with 
a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

“Myself!” replied Faith, with inimitable 
grace and dignity. ? 

A change passed over the face of the king of 
the Wampanoags ; he folded his arms upon his 
breast and contemplated the lovely creature be- 
fore him in silence. When at length he answer- 
ed, it was in acold, repellant voice. 

“You! Pale girl, what dewe want of you? 
We want muskets, and powder, and lead.” 

“None of which I can give you. But I will 
be your slave, and Nathan shall return to 
Patuxet.” 

‘Pretty white woman, Nathan is mine and he 
shall not go,” said Wetamoo. 

“Your flesh methinks is too dainty to bear the 
burdens of aslave. Your soft hands cannot bring 
sticks for the fire, nor set up the lodges when we 
move from place to place.” 

Faith cast herself upon her knees at Met- 
acoma’s feet. Clasping her hands, with upturn- 
ed face and streaming eyes she begged for her 
brother’s freedom at the price of her own. 
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“ The great war-chief is right,’”’ said Nathan. 
“She is too tender to work. She’s not worth so 
much as a half-witted. I am strong, and can 
drudge from morning till night. When she has 
rested we must send her back.” 

“ Pale maiden, I dislike the tears of women,” 
said the king, in a softer voice. 

“ Then I will dry up the fountain of my tears 
and you shall see me offend no more. I will be 
brave, patient, cheerful.” 

*“A lofty spirit. She should have been born a 
Wampanoag,” said Metacoma to Pocasset. 

“ Wherefore so anxious that the lean-witted 
boy should go home?’ resumed the king, ad- 
dressing Faith. 

“ He is, at present, the sole support of a sick 
uncle, who will, I fear, want food without him. 
My brother is a skilful hunter. Great king and 
warrior, accept my services for his.”’ 

“Corbitant,” said Metacoma, turning to a 
chief with a sullen brow, who stood near him, 
“what think you of this ?”’ 

“That you will keep them both,” he replied, 


gruffly. % 
“ By the bones of my fathers,no! There you 
wrong me. The soul of Metacoma will not 


stoop to such an act. I will send her back to 
her people, unharmed. She came to treat with 
me for the slave, and I were but a mean-spirited 
and cowardly king to deprive her of liberty. In 
trusting me, she laid my honor under a sacred 
obligation to protect her. Metacoma will re- 
member that he is a man.” 

“* You sustain well that noble character which 
I have heard of you. O, you are indeed a king! 
The king was born in you—it gleams from your 
royal eyes—it speaks in your silver-toned voice. 
O, be still more noble. Shame your white broth- 
ers by your magnanimous deeds ; conquer them 
by the greatness of your soul.” 

“ Warriors, I am inclined to grant the wishes 
of this brave pleader. Her eloquent tongue 
moves me,” said the king, slowly. 

“ Her scalp,” said Corbitant, “ would add one 
more to those that hang in the wigwams of the 
Wampanoag.” 
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“‘] am resolved,” continued Metacoma, dart- 
‘ing a rebuking glance at Corbitant, “to humor 
this maiden. Girl, I grant your strange request. 
Your brother is free to go home; you shall re- 
main. Fool, begone !” 

Upon hearing these unexpected words, poor 
Nathan exhibited the greatest consternation. 
His ruddy face grew pale and he made several 
abortive attempts to speak before he succeeded. 
He threw his arms about Faith and looked de- 
fiantly around him. 

“Leave you! O,no, no, no! Back! back! 
ye hounds! Touch her and I will kill you. 
Dear, dear Faith! Sweet Faith!” 

“Hear me, Nathan! Do not ruin all by op- 
posing my plan. Your uncle cannot live with- 
out you; but I shall not be missed. Return to 
Plymouth ; there you can devise some plan for 
my ransom or release.” 

“Away with him! Drive him hence with your 
knives. But hold! Restore his musket. Harm 
not the dog—’tis a faithful brute. Be patient. 
Use no forcee—I change my mind. Sunset, the 
boy heeds you; go lead him hence and bid him 
come not back. Your voice has wondrous power 
to change his moods.” 

“Slave, Iam your mistress! Come with me 
and do as I command you,” said Sunset, making 
an imperious gesture to Nathan. 

“QO, Faith, you are ruined! I never shall see 
you again.” 

“Come!” admonished Sunset, sharply, touch- 
ing him upon the arm. 

“Go, I entreat!” cried Faith. 

“Til go—I’ll go!’ The Lord love you. 
Come, Wagtail. I’ma fool! Butit comes of a 
weak head. Ha! ha!” 

“‘ Woman, you have deceived me: you weep. 
V'll have no weeping,”’ said Metacoma,.sternly. 

“Tis past. ’Twas but a momentary pang. 
I’m calm again and ready to do your bidding. 
King of the Wampanoags, behold your slave.” 

“A curse upon his weakness,” muttered Cor- 
bitant, grinding his teeth with rage. 

“Leave me,” added the king, waving his hand 
to his subjects, who moved silently away. 

“Maiden, your courage is less than you val- 
ued it. You pant like a hunted hare, and your 
white bosom heaves like the waters of a troubled 
lake. Thus have I seen the affrighted doe stand 
trembling with her woman’s eyes turned up to 
mine for pity. If you repent, it is not yet too 
late to change your purpose. If you bid me, I 
will call your brother back.” 

“Call him? No, no! I am well content. 
You shall see Faith Allerton to-morrow as cheer- 
ful as your happiest maidens. You must give 
me work. These fingers shall make garments 
such as become your rank and dignity. Ah, 
you know not half my usefulness !’’ . 

“And is all this for the love of that poor wit- 
ted youth ?” 

“All! all! 
sureless.”” 


Great king, my love is mea- 





CHAPTER V. 
THR CONSPIRACY. 


Tue Wampanoag chiofs were not without 
those jealousies, nor free from those cabals that 
exist in every form of government. There were 
certain malcontents among them, Corbitant and 
Pocasset being of the number, and in fact sole in- 
stigators of the mischief. The former was am- 
bitious to supplant Metacoma and wear the high- 
est honors of power; therefore secretly plotted 
the overthrow of his lawful sovereign, in which 
he was aided and abetted by the latter. 

That these rebellious spirits should draw a few 
warriors over to their views, was no more than 
natural; for every heresy, whether in govern- 
ment or religion, findsadherents. Corbitant was 
in favor of immediate hostilities against the Eng- 
lish settlements; while Metacoma, more of a 
general and diplomatist, was making those ex- 
tensive preparations for war that finally burst 
upon the pale-faces like an avalanche, sweeping 
them away by hundreds, laying whole villages 
in ruins, spreading terror through the infant 
colonies. While the latter was proceeding on a 
grand scale, Corbitant was privately leading 
small war-parties and committing depredations 
upon the whites on purpose to promote difficul- 
ties which would result in open retaliation on the 
part of the settlers. The views of this aspiring 
chief were heartily supported by Canonicus, 
chief of the Narragansets ; a powerful leader who 
wished at that time to involve the Wampanoags 
in a war of extermination against the English. 
Metacoma was sufficiently hostile in his inten- 
tions, but as we have observed, deeper and more 
extensive in his plans. 

“Tt covers me with shame,” said Corbitant, 
as he walked away with Pocasset from the scene 
described in the foregoing chapter, “to see one 
who calls himself king of the Wampanoags 
waste his time in idle talk with a dainty-skinned 
English girl, Had I my say in the matter, she 
should be put to the torture and made to divulge 
the intentions of the Patuxet settlers. She is a | 
spy upon our movements, sent hither with that | 
cunning tale which has deceived the ears of 
Metacoma.” 

‘IT have listened to your words and they are | 
wise,” answered Pocasset. “It is not fitting 
that the great Sachem of the Wampanoags 
should divert himself with a dove-eyed girl and 
let the hatchet rast. Brother, we will watch this 
new-comer.”” 

“T like not her manner of coming to us, with 
a gun upon her arm and a Wampanoag warrior | 
marching before her like a whipped cur. It 
would not surprise me, brother, if she should | 
conquer our king and make him obedient to her 
wishes. If her pert bearing and tender looks 
subdue him, I think we shall know where to 
strike for our revenge.” 

“Corbitant, the heart of Pocasset is big to- 
ward you. He will ponder your meaning words. | 
He will wait to see what shall come of having | 
English petticoats among us.” | 

“Do not leave me yet; I have mach more to 
say. What shall we do with Sassamon?” 

“ Brother, he is guilty.” | 

“ Heis a traitor—a snake in the grass; but if, | 
by some chance,” continued Corbitant, lowering 
his voice and looking meaningly at- Pocasset, 











| vengeance and gone back to his English friends. 


“he should escape before to-morrow morning, 
would not the people murmur, think you ?” 

“Ay, and with justice.” 

“And,” added the subtle chief, “ would they 
not have reason to suppose he connived at his 
escape, especially if there should be circum- 
stances.that seem to sustain the supposition ?”” 

“ Brother, thou art a wily fox. Should Sas- 
samon be gone in the morning, we will see to it 
that our complaints are loudest among the 
people.” 

“I will attend to it. Before the sun rises 
again, the accursed traitor shall have passed to 
Namasket on his way to Plymouth. Ugh! re- 
venge and power are sweet to the soul of Cor- 
bitant.” 

“ The Wampanoags shall be made to murmur 
against the idol they have set up. When the 
spark of discontent is lighted, we will blow the 
flame till it rages.” 

With these words these rebellious subjects 
parted, each resolved to stab the reputation of 
their sovereign as cruelly as possible. 

A little after sunset Corbitant approached the 
lodge where Sassamon was confined. He was 
lying upon some skins, bound hand and foot, 
reflecting bitterly upon the strait to which his 
treachery had reduced him; while three trusty 
warriors kept guard without. Corbitant entered 
the lodge and in a loud voice began to reproach 
him for his perfidy. He heaped upon him all 
the opprobrious epithets he could command, 
threatening him with a lingering death on the 
morrow ; to all of which the prisoner deigned 
no reply. When he had indulged in these up- 
braidings long enough to serve his purpose, he 
cut the cords from Sassamon’s wrists, placed a 
knife in his hand, and in whispers bade him be 
silent and effect his escape during the night. 
“Remember,” he added, “that Corbitant gave 
you life, and do not betray him. If you are 
questioned by the Narragansetts or the English, 
say that Metacoma connived at your escape.” 

“ Vile traitor!’ cried Corbitant, aloud. “ You 
are a reproach to the name of Wampanoag. 
You cannot die too sdon. If I were king, your 
death fires should burn to-night. In the morn- 
ing a handful of ashes only should remain of the 
traitor, Sassamon.” 

“Warriors,” he added, addressing the guards, 
“Twill send you some fire-water to keep your 
eyes open. See that the traitor does not escape.” 

The consequence of this policy on the part of 
Corbitant was that the red custodians were in a 
drunken sleep before midnight. Sassamon stole 
from the lodge, walked over his watchers, and 
plunging into the forest, directed his course to 
Namasket. 

In the morning, when Metacoma ordered the 
traitor to be brought forth for punishment, that 
command could not of course be obeyed ; which 
discovery threw the king into a violent passion. 
The warriors who had been appointed keepers 
of this state prisoner, being brought before the 
king, could give no account of the matter, and 

ived a severe rebuke for their neglect of duty. 

Metacoma returned to his lodge much irritated 
a troubled by the escape of Sassamon. Faith 
sat at the door, learning of Sunset the art of 
embroidering with the quills of the porcupine. 
He paused and watched the movements of her 
white fingers and the play of her expressive 
features. It is possible that he thought while 
contemplating the beautiful girl, of the calami- 
ties that were about to visit her people. 

“?Tis thus, then, pale-skinned girl, you keep 
your word with Metacoma, wasting your time in 
idle, useless gewgaws, fit for love-sick squaws !”” 
* “The brave do not scorn to wear the handi- 
work of woman. Rich banners wrought by fair 
fingers have trailed on many a bloody field. 
Proud barbarian, scorn not my services.” 

“ Barbarian!” cried Metacoma, fiercely. 

“O, you are brave to frown thus at a maiden!” 

“Daughter of my enemies, beware! You 
know not whom you tamper with,” rejoined 
Metacoma, menacingly. 

“Tam but a weak girl; you can crush me 
with a blow. The king of the Wampanoags 
does well to threaten one like me.” 

“My mood is rough this morning. Do not 
tax my patience further.” 

“ Strike! Strike my unprotected head. There’s 
not an arm to come between your wrath and 
me.” 

“Maiden, your tongue is sharp as steel. I 
care not to cut it out,” said the Wampanoag, 
moodily. 

“Tt would be a kingly act! You raise your 
arm against one who depends on you for safety 
and protection? What! would you harm the 
sacred person of a hostage ?” 

“Maiden, your memory is short. You are 
the barbarian’s slave! Be humble, lest I harm 
your tender flesh.” 

“Forgive me, savage king,” answered Faith. 
“Obedience is my duty. Command your slave.” 

“ Savage, did you call me ?” 

“Ay, savage! for so you are.” 

“Girl, forbear! Itis not safe to cross my 
mood this morning. Things have gone ill with 
me. That traitor, Sassamon, has escaped my 


It is this that stirs the soul of Metacoma and | 
arms your saucy words with points like daggers.”’ 
At that moment Corbitant walked toward the 
lodge. Faith noticed him as he passed Met- 
acoma. 
“There goes one who bears you little love, if 





| 


| human faces are to be trusted,”’ she said. 


The king turned quickly and saw Corbitant. 

“Woman, your eyes are as sharp as your 
tongue. I doubt him—yes, I doubt him. I 
marked him well this morning, when the news of | 
Sassamon’s escape got air. Wherever Corbi- 
tant moved, my subjects greeted me with mur- 
murs. Hooh! why do I name this to a slave?” 

“Good heathen—” 

“ By my father’s soul! you go astep too far!” 

“Nay, do not interrupt me. Great king, I 
can appreciate generosity and nobleness of soul. 
You heard my prayer and sent my brother home. 


| I thank you and will serve you faithfully ; but 


my tongue—that is mine.” 

“Tongue indeed! Itis likely to prove the | 
most troublesome part of you. I’d rather have 
the fool.” 








































“Twill curb my tongue if it offend. It shall 
be no fault of mine if I pay not back your kind- 
ness.” 

“Woman, you are like your people ; of vary- 
ing mood and prompt at promises.” 

Pocasset, who had been observing the parties 
from a distance, now came toward them. 

“Ah, here comes another whose face I like not. 
Dark fires of hatred glowed in his eyes when you 
sent Nathan back. He would have slain the 
faithful dog whose sagacity led me thither. Be- 
lieve me, his haughty spirit is full of discontent, 
which his dissembling yature cannot wholly hide 
from view.” . 

“Pale maiden, nature has not given you eyes 
in vain,” said the Wampanoag, thoughtfully. 
“His moody looks of late have not escaped my 
notice. Corbitant and he are much together. I 
must observe them more attentively. Meantime, 
curb your tongue; for though tradition says that 
white blood alloys the noble currents of my veins, 
it is no check upon my anger, and brings no love 
for the pale-faces. Slave, remember.” 

“ Proud barbarian, I will.” 

The Wampanoag, who had taken two steps 
toward his lodge, turned quickly to his captive, 
and with compressed lips and contracted brow 
flashed threateningly upon her with his haughty, 
imperious eyes, then with erect form and stately 
tread, left the spot. 

Days elapsed. Faith, though by no means 
happy and content, found the life she was lead- 
ing much more tolerable than she had expected. 
But the rankling jealousies and ambitious pro- 
jects of Pocasset and Corbitant did not slumber. 
They labored assiduously to disseminate the 
seeds of discord and envy among the warriors. 
Faith, who seemed every day to gain some ascen- 
dency over the mind of Metacoma, became an 
object of distrust and hatred to these factions 
chiefs; a fact which she was not slow to dis- 
cover, and which was the subject of many fears 
and misgivings. ‘ 

There was, not far from the lodge of Wetamoo, 
widow of Wamsutta (mether of little Wetamoo, 
or Sunset), where Faith lived, a thick forest of 
firs, where the latter used frequently to retire to 
reflect upon her singular fate, and ask, unseen, 
the aid of that kind Providence that never slum- 
bers. On the particular occasion to which atten- 
tion is now called, she had gone to this sylvan 
solitude earlier than usual, and been there but a 
few minutes when she heard footsteps. Instinc- 
tively concealing herself in the abundant foliage, 
she soon saw Corbitantand Pocasset approach- 
ing, and who came so near that she began to 
think discovery inevitable. Fortunately they 
stopped before her fears were realized, but in such 
proximity to her person that with little effort 
she might have reached, through the pendant 
branches and touched Corbitant with her hand, 

This was a dilemma which she had not fore- 
seen. She heartily ee that she had not 
fled at the first sound f their feet, and queried 
whether flight would » t then be best; but all 
thoughts of flight we , effectually banishe@ by 

ee ‘ 
the pach of the ssation that re: ; her 


ears. 

« Be is like 4, ied to our necks,” said 
Corbitant. “Tne that should be spent 
upon the war-path is’ ¥ied away with this quick- 
eyed English girl.” 

“ The knife is rusting in his girdle,” answered 
Pocasset, “and his gun hangs silent in his lodge. 
It is time that he should goto his great father in 
the vast hunting grounds of the Wampanoag.” 

“We will send word to the soul of Massasoit 
by his kingly son,” rejoined Corbitant, with a 
sneer. 

“Yes, he must wantto hear from his people 
by the mouth of sucha friendly messenger. Let 
us not keep him too long with us—this king !” 

“He goes to-night, if steel can set him free. 
Here comes Wittawamet, as he promised. Is 
his heart big enough, and his arm sure and 
steady ?” 

“ Pocasset, I trust to his malice rather than to 
his fidelity to our purpose. When this white 
girl—I wish she was inthe reach of my hatchet— 
marched Wittawamet to our village a prisoner, 
Metacoma greeted him with sneers and contempt- 
uous words, which rankle in his soul like poison- 
ed arrows.” 

The emotions of Faith were of the most un- 


foliage shielded her from the vengeful eyes of 
these plotting chiefs. A movement, the slightest 
cry, the faintest cough, an unguarded breath, 
would give her body to the savage cruelty of the 
red conspirators. Her position was startlingly 
critical. She stood with parted lips, clasped 
hands and suppressed respiration, like a figure of 
marble. She heroically chided her well-ground- 
ed fears, and silently evoked all the powers of 
her brave spirit. 

The peril of her situation was not diminished 
but increased by the approach of Wittawamet, 
who still bore upon his neck the wounds inflicted 
by Nathan’s dog. 

“ Brother,” said Corbitant, “have you weigh- 
ed the words of Pocasset ?” 

“ Wittawamet cannot live in disgrace among 
the warriors of the Wampanoags. He will take 
his life in his hand. Metacoma shall die,” an- 
swered Wittawamet, moodily. 

“Tt is well. May your steps be light, your 
eyes quick, your arm sure and your hand heavy,” 


; returned Corbitant, ina voice of concentrated 
| hatred. ; 


“Ay! and yourhand heavy!” hissed Pocasset. 

“Brother,” added Corbitant, “for this great 
service to our nation you shall be a powerful 
chief, and have a place of honor near—” 

“ Corbitant, who will to-morrow be king of the 
Wampanoags,” interrupted Pocasset. 

“ Tuke this,” resumed Corbitant, putting a 
knife into Wittawamet's hand; “it is the first 
gift of Corbitant, but not the last. Steal on his 


| dreams to-night, and énd them.” 


“Dreams? he shall dream in heaven to-mor- 
row night!” cried Wittawamet. “There isa 
favor that I shall ask—when Corbitant is king,” 
he added. 

“Vl grant it—speak !” 

“Td have that English girl, who, while she 
lives, obscures the namie and fame of Wittawamet. 
Curses upon her pale and dove-eyed face! Her 


-_ - 


enviable nature. But a few fect of waving | 





presence haunts me in all places. She hangs 
upon my sleep and turns my dreams to bitter- 
ness.” 

“She shall be thine. Corbitant swears it. 
Thou shalt, if it please thee, try the torture on 
ker white flesh; or, what would be greater tor- 
ture still, make her thy wife, and thus give her 
a life of misery for the shame she has heaped 
upon you. Go; let me see you no more till 
Metacoma joins his kingly race.” 

“Remember! 'twas he that called thee cow- 
ard,”’ said Pocasset, artfully. 

“Enough. Corbitant, do not forget your 
promise. They shall receive a king to-night in 
the great hunting grounds. Igo. Ha, ha!” 

“We may trust him. He thirsts for ven- 
geance; that will nerve his arm,” said Pocasset. 

“Yes, we may count him dead already. Go 
down quickly, O sun! for to-morrow I shall be 
king of the Wampanoags. Pocasset, no chief 
shall be mightier than thou. We'll burst upon 
our pale-faced foes like storms at midnight, flash- 
ing fire, and hurling thunderbolts of wrath. The 
trail of the Englishman shall be red.” 

“Ay, let them die like curs! We'll riot in 
destruction. The flame of torture shall nightly 
feed on flesh. Great shall be the terrors of the 
Wampanoag.” 

“T would,” added Corbitant, after a pause, 
“that yonder pale-skinned slave were here. I 
would send her to tell the great Massasoit that 
his degenerate son is coming.” 

The excited chieftain turned his grim face to 
the spot where Faith was concealed. She saw 
his malignant eyes glowing like burning coals. 
Every instant she expected to hear him cry out 
with savage joy, and to feel his merciless hand 
upon her. Her blood seemed to stop flowing in 
her veins, and all her faculties were held in fear- 
ful silence. 

The savage slowly changed his attitude, and 
finally the two walked away together. Faith 
fell upon her knees, and with her pallid face 
turned toward heaven, thanked God for her 
preservation. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A NIGHT IN METACOMA’S LODGE. 


Nor daring to return to the village by the most 
direct way, for fear of encountering Corbitant 
and Pocasset, Faith made a considerable detour 
to the right and reached Mount Hope in safety. 
Metacoma was walking to and fro before his 
lodge, meditating those gigantic plans of aggres- 
sion and defence which he hoped shortly to be 
able to put to a practical test. His face was 
flushed, his manner absent, he muttered to him- 
self and gesticulated. Faith perceived that he 
was in a mood that it was dangerous to inter- 
rupt, but her business would not admit of delay. 

She placed herself purposely inhis way. The 
sight of her did not fully recall him to a con- 
sciousness of the outer world. He méchanically 
put out his hand and pushed her from him. 

“Nay, youare rude. Step aside, if you would 
pass me.” 

“Away, girl!” 

“Away, girl! Is this your kingly courtesy ? 
My people give place to women.” - 

“Courtesy? Who talks of courtesy? 
is thee! Out of my path.” 

“Savage, how dare you thus address me ?” 
cried Faith, with affected resentment. 

“How dare I? Come, slave, this is insolent. 
Tam a king.” 

“T am a woman. Women are mothers of 
kings,” said Faith, proudly. 

Metacoma heard this rejoinder with evident 
surprise. His anger gave place to something 
akin to admiration. 

“T know you not,” he said, shaking his head 
dubiously. ‘I’ve seennone like you. I marvel 
at your comeliness, but your lips drop words of 
bitterness. Youabuse myclemency. Hereafter 
I will be sterner with you. You shall feel my 
power. Ican be cruel as the cruclest of my 
race.” 

“Do not yourself such wrong. Barbarian, 
you are better than you think. I have seen some 
rays of goodness in your eyes.” 

“Will you obey me and begone ?” 

“Twill not; I will stay.” 

“Shall I bear this! By the shade of Mas- 
sasoit !”” 

Metacoma drew his knife partly from its 
sheath and looked menacingly at Faith. 

“Metacoma, I have come to save your life; 
therefore I will not go.” 

“To save my life! Hooh! Think not, pre- 
suming girl, that I will credit this. You save 
the life of Metacoma? Girl, he is a warrior.” 

“Come this way and listen to me. The Great 
Spirit has willed it that I shall repay the heavy 
debt of gratitude I owe you. Corbitant and 
Pocasset have conspired to take your life this 
very night. LIoverheard their plottings in the 
woods, while concealed from their view by the 
thick foliage of the bending firs.” 

“English girl, it is false!’ exclaimed the 
Wampanoag. 

“Nay, hear me to the end. At midnight, 
Wittawamet will steal to your couch and strike 
you to the heart. To-morrow, if this plan fails 
not, Corbitant will be king of the Wampanoags.” 

“ Swear by the God of the pale faces that this 
is true!” cried Metacoma, eagerly. 

“T swear!” said Faith, solemnly. 

“Maiden, do not deceive me. I should feel 
no pleasure in slaying one so fair. If this is 
false, retract—retract—I will forgive thee, girl.” 

The Wampanoag spoke in a Jow and earnest 
voice that touched the heart of Faith. 


O, it 














“King of the Wampanoags, I would not de- | 


ceive you for my life, though I valued it ten 
times more than I do. You spared Nathan; 
you sent him from you unharmed, and gave me 
honorable protection. I said I would repay 
your magnanimity ; I will.” 

“Girl! girl! you persuade me to believe this 
startling tale. What more?” said the Wam- 
panoag, in a softer tone. 

“When you are slain and Corbitant is king, 
I am to be the victim of Wittawamet’s vengeance. 
Trembling in every limb, I heard this terrible 
compact made.” 


el aed 
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Metacoma was silent a few moments, then ad- 
dressing his fair slave, said ; 

“April-Sky, come into my lodge. 
think of this.”” 

“With you—alone! No.” 

“April Sky, dost fear me?” said the Wam- 
panoag, in a voice low and mournful. 

“Let me see youreyes. Fear you? 
I will go wherever you bid me. 
Your slave follows.” 

“Nay, Faith, these cursed grumblers say I'm 
thy slave. But come. To-night will test thy 
friendship for a—savage !” 

“If my tongue proves crooked, you need not 
trust it more.” 

“Itis not easy,” said the Wampanoag, “to 
govérn men. Brutes can be tamed, and through 
feeding and good usage grow to love their mas- 
ters. But these human curs will always fawn 
before your eyes, and bite you in the dark,” 

“ The sun is setting,”’ answered Faith. “‘ What 
is your plan? How will you baftle the conspi- 
rators? Melancholy is a poor guest for a war- 
rior. Come! arouse the spirit of your father 
Massasoit that dwells in you.” 

“ Pale girl, 1 thank you for those words. The 
soul of my great father shall be strong within 
me. My arm shall fall like lightning on these 
miscreants.” 

The Wampanoag seized his batile-axe and 
shook it fiercely, while his expression grew more 
terrible than Faith had seen it. She trembled 
at the storm she had helped to raise. The vio- 
lence of his passion being spent, he began to talk 
calmly. 

“April-Sky, listen. This Wittawamet has a 
son who sometimes serves about my person ; an 
indolent fellow who does little credit to the name 
of the Wampanoag. ‘This morning I sent him 
to the woodstohunt. He will return soon. ‘To- 
night he shall sleep upon the couch of a king.” 

A fearful light gleamed from the eyes of the 
king. 

Faith shuddered. 

“Your meaning is dreadful. His own son !” 

“Ts not the son of Massasoit of more value 
than this vile dog of Wittawamet’s? Who 
dares compare them? The traitor who plots to 
kill his king richly merits a fate like this. He 
strikes at Metacoma—he shall Ait his son. Ah, 
that will be vengeance, and retribution.” 

“ But it will cost a life!” said Faith, in a low 
voice. 

“A life! it will, perchance, cost many. Con- 
cealed behind the door with my battle-axe in my 
hand, I'll see this king-killer kill his son.” 

“April sky,” he added, presently, “leave me. 
Two hours from now come back.” 

“To your lodge? How dare you!” cried 
Faith, flushing with resentment. 

“English Faith,” answered the Wampanoag, 
mildly, “there will be no safety for you in the 
wigwam of Wamsutta after midnight. Think- 
ing me dead, Corbitant may offer violence to 
your person. Have you the ingratitude to fear 
me? Am I then so base! Maiden, how dare 
you?” . 

“ King of the Wampanoags, I will come; but 
shield me from the sight of blood. 1 could not 
see this terrible tragedy enacted. “T'would 
freeze my blood with horror.’ 

“will see to that. Go.” 

“ Kingly barbarian, I obey,” rejoined Faith. 

The night set in unusually dark, so that it was 
difficult to distinguish objects directly before 
one’s eyes. Faith Allerton stole from the wig- 
wam of Wamsutta at the expiration of the time 
mentioned, and with palpitating heart retraced 
her steps to the lodge of Metacoma. A few half- 
extinguished brands were burning faintly upon 
the rude hearth of rocks, scarcely affording her 
sufficient light to enable her to see the figure of 
the Wampanoag chieftain. He was seated upon 
a panther skin, watching with thoughtful aspect 
the fitful flickerings of the expiring fagots. Ile 
arose and lifting a sort of drapery or curtain of 
deer skins that hung across one side of the hut, 
dividing it into two compartments, bade Faith 
enter. 

“Some one is here!’ she exclaimed, starting 
back, as a flash from the dying brands revealed 
agrim and dusky form. 

“Fear not. Itis the mighty Annawon, my 
chief captain,” returned the king. 


I must 


O, no! 
Lead the way. 
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[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots | 
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DOCTOR, HE HAS DONE IT. 


A physician tells the following story, not with- 
out some regret on his part for the advice given : 
A hard-working woman had a drunken husband, 
who, when partly sober, would get the blues and 
endeavor to destroy himself by taking lauda- 
num. ‘I'wice did the wife ascertain that he had 
swallowed the destructive drug, and twice did 
the doctor restore him. Upon the second restora- 
tion, the doctor addressed him as follows: “ You 
good for-nothing scoundrel, you don't want to 
kill yourself, you merely want to annoy your 
wife and me. If you want to kill yourself, why 
don't you cut your throat and put an end to the 
matter?” Well, away went the doctor, and 
thought no more of his patient, until some two 
weeks after, he was awakened from a sound nap 
by the tinkling of his night-bell. He pat his head 
out of the window and inquired, “ What's the 
matter?” “Doctor, he has done it,” was the 
reply. “Done what?’ “John has taken your 
advice.” “ What advice?” “ Why you told bim 
to cut his throat, and he has done it, and he is 
uncommon dead this time.” Imagine the doc- 
tor's feelings —Kssexr Register. 
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WHITEFIELD AND WESLEY. 


Whitefield, bound for America, was waiting for 
a fair wind as Wesley's vessel cast anchorin the 
Thames. Sortilegious John looked into his 
Bible for a“ lot.” “Let hia return,” was the 
message which the Lord directed to be written. 
Whitetield took a lot too, and found Wesley to be 
a false prophet. The Calvinist was apparently 
more to the transatlantic taste than the Armin- 
ian. The first was rougher, readier; if his logic 
was not so exact, his roar was finer; he was the 
inventor of the startling appeals with which Mr 
Spurgeon is so successful. Commonsensical 
Franklin liked his wit. “I went to hear him,” 
said the great printer, “ determined to give noth- 
ing. Ihad copper, siver, and gold, in my pock- 
et; as he proceeded, I determined wo give the 
copper, then the silver, then the gold; and at 
last, lemptied my pocket into the plate.”—/ier. 
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[Written for The Fag of oar Union.) 
SONG OF THE ABSENT. 


BY MARTIN LINCOLA 


Look at the light, revealfttg, 
Far away tn distant 

The joys that oace camesofly stealing 
Over my heart, ia golden bands. 


Spirit’ tura—the gloom dispelling 
From the lowertag shy of wow; 

Wander lightly back — unveiling 
On thy journey youth's tir brow 


Scatter from each bill and mouwntale 
All the mists that gathered there, 
While the restioss years were counting 
Years of sadness and of care 


Mark the loveliness, sweet clinging 
To the hillside tree and vine, 


And the bright bind, joyous singing 
Bongs of hope for future time 


Rlovering there. fond, smiling thoes 
Seattored thea their sunny rye 
Upon the dim and lonely places 
Of those rarely clouded days 


Dear Memory! in thy blest revealing 
Btores of life gems etill appear, 

Back wart through the storm, are stealing 
Visions, once to youth eo dear. 


Thus the weary exile, dreaming, 
Gathers ia the olden scenes; 

Boenes, when tife with flowers was teeming 
Filled with hope's transcendent beams 


—_ —— + ,eoe-o— 


jWetien for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE AZTEC’S REVENG! 
A TALE OF PERU. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Nicut, gorgeous night, bent down 
ma. Afar off, the blue Andes loomed di 
against the serene sky ; peak and precipi: 
and cliff, covered with tangled shrubber 
giant trees upon whose hoary trunks | 
vines had for ages been slowly creeping. 
lay beautiful valleys dotted with the hut 
peaceful Indians, gardens filled with 
laurel and orange bloscoms; and far a 
the cast stretched immense pampas, th: 
monotony occasionally broken up by gr 
stately palmettos, and the shady plantain . 
glossy, dark-green leaves, 

And this was Peru, beautiful Peru; th: 
that had once been free as the pure air a) 
blue Andes—whose Incas had held regal » 
ita ancieht Cuzco—whose sons, trae Arte. 
never writhed beneath the yoke of 
bondage. 

But now, alas! how changed. Tr 
Andes rear their heads still proudly, le 
gleaming like mountain mirrors in thel: 
of dark evergreen, aud the Peruvian mai: 
sought their margins to dip her flowing 
and lave her polished limbs—orange gro 
lime trees still bloomed luxuriantly, an: 
gardens flung out their wealth of fragr: 
the soft, sensuous air; but the hearts o/ 
children were sadly changed—their fr 
once tametess spirit had been ruthlessly q 
—trampled upon by the race who he 
thither over the eastern waters, and whon 
their childlike wonder and guileless co: 
named “ Children of the Sun.” 

The races of the Spaniards and Pe 
since that age, have mingled, even a» 
receives the tributary river into its bow 
now many ages will not be shaken from 
less wing of Time ere tales of ancient I’ 
glory and splendor will live only in the 
gend of the werf, or the ballad of th. 

' mountaineer, who, leaping chamois, 
peak to peak of his native Andes, inep. 
self alike with the free mountain air 
olden love of liberty which dweitin the | 
every Peruvian, But to our story, 

A massive palace reared its walls in’ 
of the city. Its proad turrets and lofty 
ite velvet draperies and heaped up ¢ 
above atl, the banner that flaunted from 
gateway, proclaimed that here the 
dwelt amid the enslaved people on wt 
his foot had trodden, 

The twilight hour was deepening, an 
Alcade Gonzalez de Leon lay upon hi 
of velvet, listlessly noting the lony 
wreaths that went curling upward fro: 
grant cigar to the arched roof of his aj 

Another hour passed by ; his senses 
ered by the soporific perfume floating int 
gardens through the open casement a 
by the monotonous sound of dropypi 
from a small marble fountain, the + 
aslvep; and the weary slaves, seeing t 
ter’s slumber, also lapsed away inte 
slumber 

Thus neither noble nor serf beard the 
muffled oars from the water beneath the 
nor saw they a lithe form epring like 

up the stone balustrades, neither the da 
that fell across the marble floor, when 
hind the velvet hangings of the case 
stole cautiously to the side of the « 
Alcade 

Bteadily the young hunter-—for 
closely tuing bunting sack, and the 
about his belt, beepoke him w be—+ 
gazed on the sleeping noble, « look + 


trated hate gleaming from his dark eye 

“Tie well,” he mattered. “At } 
hour is here when another accursed Spe 
fall beneath an Aztec’s avenging he 


one lees of my eire’s murderers shall b 

phant rule over his son And now,; 

strike home—death to the Spaniard 

A dagger gicamed bright in the mo 

its way tw the heart of the sleeper, » 

| the shade of « heavily draped winder 

out int the palace gardens, « white ' 

dashed wildly, aad « plerring ery ram, 
etil! air, “©, do not kill my fasher?” 
The hunter lowered bis steel, for 
knelt as leauteows « flower as ever 

Vera's balmy sir, of was tenrplan’ 

from distant sunny Spain , for this » 
tale’s daogfter, Ines de Leon, whose 

made an elon veil for ber matchless { 















ma was silent a few moments, then ad- 

is fair slave, said : 

Sky, come into my lodge. 

is.” 

you—alone! No.” 

Sky, dost fear me?” said the Wam- 
1 @ voice low and mournful. 

esee youreyes. Fear you? O, no! 
wherever you bid me. Lead the way. 

: follows.” 

Faith, these cursed grumblers say I’m 

But com: To-night will test thy 

) for a—savage |” 

tongue proves crooked, you need not 
ore.” 

rot easy,” said the Wampanoag, “to 
en. Brutes can be tamed, and through 
nd good usage grow to love their mas- 
t these human curs will always fawn 
ur eyes, and bite you in the dark.” 

un is setting,” answered Faith. ‘‘ What 
lan? How will you baffle the conspi- 
Melancholy is a poor guest for a war- 
me! arouse the spirit of your father 
: that dwellsin you.” 

girl, 1 thank youfor those words. The 
\y great father shall be strong within 
arm shall fall like lightning on these 
a” 
Vampanoag seized his batile-axe and 
fiercely, while his expression grew more 
han Faith had seen it. She trembled 
orm she had helped to raise. The vio- 
his passion being spent, he began to talk 


I must 


‘Sky, listen. This Wittawamet has a 
sometimes serves about my person ; an 
fellow who does little credit to the name 
Yampanoag. ‘This morning I sent him 
odstohunt. He willreturn soon. To- 
shall sleep upon the couch of a king.” 
ful light gleamed from the eyes of the 


shuddered. 

* meaning is dreadful. His own son!” 

‘tthe son of Massasoit of more value 

3 vile dog of Wittawamet’s? Who 

apare them? The traitor who plots to 

ing richly merits a fate like this. He 
Metacoma—he shall Ait his son. Ah, 

be vengeance, and retribution.” 

it will cost a life!” said Faith, in a low 


‘! it will, perchance, cost many. Con- 
hind the door with my battle-axe in my 
| see this king-killer kill his son.” 

sky,” he added, presently, “leave mo. 
rs from now come back.” 
your lodge? How dare you!” cried 
shing with resentment, 

ish Faith,” answered the Wampanoag, 
there will be no safety for you in the 
of Wamsutta after midnight. Think- 
ead, Corbitant may offer violence to 
on. Have you the ingratitude to fear 
a I then so base! Maiden, how dare 


5 of the Wampanoags, I will come; but 
: from the sight of blood. I could not 
terrible tragedy enacted. *Twould 
y blood with horror.’’ 
i see to that. Go.” 
ly barbarian, I obey,” rejoined Faith. 
sht set in unusually dark, so that it was 
‘0 distinguish objects directly before 
3s. Faith Allerton stole from the wig- 
Vamsutta at the expiration of the time 
d, and with palpitating heart retraced 
to the lodge of Metacoma. A few half- 
hed brands were burning faintly upon 
hearth of rocks, scarcely affording her 
light to enable her to see the figure of 
panoag chieftain. He was seated upon 
« skin, watching with thoughtful aspect 
flickerings of the expiring fagots. He 
(lifting a sort of drapery or curtain of 
3 that hung across one side of the hut, 
it into two compartments, bade Faith 


» one is here!” she exclaimed, starting 
a flash from the dying brands revealed 
id dusky form. 


not. Itis the mighty Annawon, my 
tain,” returned the king. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


unbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
us chapters of this story, can be had at our 
ublication or at any of the periodical depots ] 


NOCTOR, HE HAS DONE IT, 


-ician tells the following story, not with- 
regret on his part for the advice given : 
vorking woman had a drunken husband, 
n partly sober, would get the blues and 
to destroy himself by taking lauda- 
wice did the wife ascertain that he had 
d the destructive drug, and twice did 
r restore him, Upon the second restora- 
loctor addressed him as follows : “ You 
nothing scoundrel, you don’t want to 
‘self, you merely want to annoy your 
me. If you want to kill yourself, why 
icut_your throat and put an end to the 
ell, away went the doctor, and 
10 more of his patient, until some two 
er, he was awakened trom a sound nap 
Kling of hisnight-bell. He put his head 
e window and inquired, “* What’s the 
“Doctor, he has done it,’”’ was the 
Done what?” “John has taken your 
“ What advice?” ** Why you told him 
s throat, and he has done it, and he is 
m dead this time.” Imagine the doc- 
ngs.—Essex Register. 








_ Hoo 

VHITEFIELD AND WESLEY. 
eld, bound for America, was waiting for 
das Wesley's vessel cast anchorin the 
Sortilegious John looked into his 
alot.” “ Let him return,” was the 
vhich the Lord directed to be written. 
‘ took a lot too, and found Wesley to be 
phet. The Calvinist was apparently 
1@ transatlantic taste than the Armin- 
first was rougher, readier; if his logic 
exact, his roar was finer ; he was the 
f the startling appeals with which Mr. 
is so successful. Commonsensical 
iked his wit. “I went to hear him,” 
‘eat printer, “determined to give noth- 
1 copper, silver, and gold, in my pock- 
proceeded, 1 determined to give the 
en the silver, then the gold; and at 
ptied my pocket into the plate.”—Ber. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SONG OF THE ABSENT. 


BY MARTIN LINCOLN. 


Look at the light, revealing, 
Far away in distant lands, 

The joys that once camersoftly stealing 
O’er my heart, in golden bands. 


Spirit! turn—the gloom dispelling 
From the lowering sky of now; 
Wander lightly back—unveiling 
On thy journey youth’s fair brow. 


Scatter from each hill and mountain 
All the mists that gathered there, 
While the restless years were counting— 
Years of sadness and of care. 


Mark the loveliness, sweet clinging 
To the hill-side tree and vine; 

And the bright bird, joyous singing 
Songs of hope for future time. 


Hovering there, fond, smiling faces 
Scattered then their sunny rays 
Upon the dim and lonely places 
Of those rarely clouded days. 


Dear Memory! in thy blost revealing 
Stores of life-gems still appear, 

Backward through the storm, are stealing 
Visions, once to youth so dear. 


Thus the weary exile, dreaming, 
Gathers in the olden scenes ; 

Scenes, when life with flowers was teeming, 
Filled with hope’s transcendent beams. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE AZTEC’S REVENGE. 


A TALE OF PERU. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Nicut, gorgeous night, bent down on Li- 
ma. Afar off, the blue Andes loomed distinctly 
against the serene sky ; peak and precipice, crag 
and cliff, covered with tangled shrubbery and 
giant trees upon whose hoary trunks matted 
vines had for ages been slowly creeping. Below 
lay beautiful valleys dotted with the huts of the 
peaceful Indians, gardens filled with purple 
laurel and orange blossoms; and far away to 
the east stretched immense pampas, their Vast 
monotony occasionally broken up by groups of 
stately palmettos, and the shady plantain with its 
glossy, dark-green leaves. 

And this was Peru, beautiful Peru; the clime 
that had once been free as the pure air above its 
blue Andes—whose Incas had held regal sway in 
its ancient Cuzco—whose sons, true Aztecs, had 
never writhed beneath the yoke of foreign 
bondage. 

But now, alas! how changed. True, the 
Andes rear their heads still proudly, lakes lay 
gleaming like mountain mirrors in their frames 
of dark evergreen, aud the Peruvian maiden still 
sought their margins to dip her flowing tresses, 
and lave her polished limbs—orange groves and 
lime trees still bloomed luxuriantly, and tropic 
gardens flung out their wealth of fragrance on 
the soft, sensuous air; but the hearts of Peru’s 
children were sadly changed—their free, and 
once tameless spirit had been ruthlessly quenched 
—trampled upon by the race who had come 
thither over the eastern waters, and whom they in 
their childlike wonder and guileless confidence 
named “ Children of the Sun.” 

The races of the Spaniards and Peruvians, 
since that age, have mingled, even as the sea 
receives the tributary river into its bosom; and 
now many ages will not be shaken from the tire- 
less wing of Time ere tales of ancient Peruvian 
glory and splendor will live only in the wild le- 
gend of the serf, or the ballad of the hardy 
mountaineer, who, leaping chamois-like from 
peak to peak of his native Andes, inspires him- 
self alike with the free mountain air and the 
olden love of liberty which dweltin the bosom of 
every Peruvian. But to our story. 

A massive palace reared its walls in the heart 
of the city. Its proud turrets and lofty ‘pillars ; 
its velvet draperies and heaped-up cushions ; 
above atl, the banner that flaunted from its stone 
gateway, proclaimed that here the Spaniard 
dwelt amid the enslaved people on whose neck 
his foot had trodden. 

The twilight hour was deepening, and still the 


Alcade Gonzulez de Leon lay upon his cushion | 


of velvet, listlessly noting the long smoke- 
wreaths that went curling upward from his fra- 
grant cigar to the arched roof of his apartment. 

Another hour passed by ; his senses overpow- 
ered by the soporific perfume floating in the palace 
gardens through the open casement and lulled 
by the monotonous sound of dropping water 
from a small marble fountain, the noble fell 


asleep; and the weary slaves, seeing their mas- | 
ter’s slumber, also lapsed away into a deep | 


slumber. 


Thus neither noble nor serf heard the sound of | 
mutiled oars from the water beneath the balcony ; | 


hor saw they a lithe form spring like a gazelle 
up the stone balustrades, neither the dark shadow 
that fell across the marble floor, when, from be- 


hind the velvet hangings of the casements, he | 
stole cautiously to the side of the slumbering | 


Alcade. 
Steadily the young hunter—for such the 


closely titting hunting sack, and the weapons | 


about his belt, bespoke him to be—steadily he 


gazed on the sleeping noble, a look of concen- | 


trated hate gleaming from his dark eyes. 

“?'Tis well,” he muttered. “At length the 
hour is here when another accursed Spaniard shall 
fall beneath an Aztec’s avenging hand; when 
one less of my sire’s murderers shall hold trium- 
phant rule over his son. And now, good steel, 
strike home—death to the Spaniard !” 

A dagger gleamed bright in the moonlight on 
its way to the heart of the sleeper, when from 
the shade of a heavily-draped window looking 
out into the palace gardens, a white-robed form 
dashed wildly, and a piercing cry rang upon the 
still air, “‘ O, do not kill my father!” 

The hunter lowered his steel; for before him 
knelt as beauteous a flower as ever bloomed in 
Peru's balmy air, or was transplanted thither 
from distant sunny Spain ; for this was the Al- 
eade’s daughter, Inez de Leon, whose dark locks 





made an ebon veil for her matchless form as she | 


clung imploringly to his knees and turned a face 
of startling beauty upon the astonished hunter. 

The awakened Alcade now sprung to his feet, 
for a moment dimly comprehending the danger 
of his situation, then hastily grasping his carbine, 
sprang forward with the shout : 

“ Ha, thou here! Die, base Indian dog! Ho, 
guards, to the rescue! Cut him down, slaves !”” 
Then, seeing their hesitation, exclaimed con- 
temptuously, “ What, do ye fear one Indian?” 
And he dashed toward the hunter. 

The Aztec quickly parried his thrust; yet 
finding himself unable to cope single-handed 
with the guard whose tread resounded through 
the marble gallery, he delayed but to whisper 
fearfully distinct to his adversary : 

“We meet again, proud Alcade, but not 
single-handed. ’Twill be where the fight rages 
fiercest, where Aztecs will deal death to many 
Spaniards. Revenge! The Aztec hath sworn 
it, beware!’ And before the astonished soldiers 
could define his purpose, with his dagger’s point 
he severed one dark lock from the Donna Inez’s 
floating hair, then sprang from the balcony into 
his canoe, and shot out like an arrow into the 
night. * 

Torches gleamed brightly in the palace gar- 
dens; the shouting of the Spanish soldiery 
hurrying to and fro in search of the hunter 
raised scores of Lima’s citizens from their slum- 
bers ; but the Aztec saw not, heard not, for his 
canoe cut the dark waters, till, miles from the 
city, his footsteps gained the wooded shore. 

On, on, dashed the brave hunter, through 
tangled forests, over deep streams and yawning 
chasms. The tropic sun rose and cast scorching 
beams down upon his head ; but what cared the 
young Peruvian, since a fiercer fire preyed on 
his heart? Ay, the fires of revenge, and cold or 
heat it mattered not which, so he slaked that 
inward fire in the red blood of the haughty 
conqueror. 

Onward still the hunter urged his good steed, 
pausing not till after coursing over the wide 
pampas, again he plunged into the depths of the 
wood; and then, springing from his fleet moun- 
tain courser, he entered a low cabin half hidden 
by festoons of rich moss that had been suffered 
to creep undisturbed over its entrance. 

An aged Indian, one who ere the weight of 
many years had unnerved his arm had been chief 
of a mighty tribe, sat upon the hearthstone in 
moody silence; and scarcely seemed aware of 
the presence of his visitor, save that he raised 
his eyes from the earth at his entrance. 

“Father, [have come to claim thy long prom- 
ised aid, and that of thy people, for the hour has 
come!’ exclaimed the hunter. 

The old man sprang to his feet. ‘Ha, what 
sayest thou?” he gasped hoarsely, his faded 
eye kindling. “Is vengeance ready to be meted 
out to the Spaniard ?” 

‘Even so,” rejoined the young hunter. “ We 
delay no longer. Every moment is an age of 
doom. Even now the Alcade’s guards are 
scouring the mountain for me. This night blood 
shall flow like water through Lima’s streets. 
And now, canst bid thy people aid me?” 

“Dost doubt it, Gabriel?’ was the reply. 
“Has not Caraco sworn death to the perfidious 
Spaniard? The Indian chief is bowed down 
with many years; the lightning has stricken the 
mighty forest tree, and it cannot lift its head 
proudly over all as was its wont, but new sap- 
lings shall spring up from the old roots. His 
arm is weak in the fray; but his voice is not 
buried under the earth, and he can yet call about 
him brave Aztecs, sons of kings, who shal! break 
the tyrant’s rule and drive him far beyond the 
eastern waves. My son, the Indian hath 
spoken!” And he relapsed into his former 
moody silence. 

“Itis enough!” said the hunter. “ Caraco 
was never known to fail in the hour of flight. 
Gather thy people with the wind’s speed, and bid 
them seek me at the moon’s rising within the 
| forest near the city’s western walls.” 

And away, to gather his band and impatiently 
await the coming of night, sped the hunter as 
upon the wings of the wind. 





Years before our tale commences, ere Pizarro’s 
foot had pressed the golden strand of Peru, up 
the mountain sides, and scattered throughout the 
valleys, dwelt a peaceful people who had built 
there their humble cabins and subsisted on the 
products of the chase. 

These hunters were a quiet race, and alike 
distinguished for their bravery and fidelity to- 
ward their chiefs. But the Spaniards came 
from afar, took prisoner their Incas, desecrated 
their fair homes, and by their grasping avarice 
and unholy ambition made bitter enemies of 
these tribes, and also of those weaker ones who 
dwelt on the wide-spreading pampas, and who 
| now called on their mountain brethren for 
assistance. 

Ever foremost in the chase was Piedro; and 
when the call came from his brethren on the 
plains, he gathered about him his band, and sped 
to their aid. Bravely those Peruvians fought 
against foreign aggression, but the Spaniards 
triumphed ; and after a fearful slaughter on the 





the city some of the leading chiefs, among whom 


those brave mountaineers, and the roll of the 
Spanish drum drowned their death struggles 
So ended the life of Piedro, the father of young 
Gabriel the hunter. 


And is it strange that he who had been reared | 


| from early boyhood by his widowed mother with 
the one idea of hatred to the Spaniard, who had 
been taaght thit revenge was a virtue, should 
have sought the Alcade’s life? 


mentally pondered over the approaching conflict, 


or that ever and anon, young and impressible as | 


was his tropic heart to the sight of rare female 
loveliness, there rose up before him a vision of 
the Alcade’s beautiful, high-born daughter—a 
tress of whose raven hair his dagger point had 
severed to wear next his heart—as she knelt be- 
fore him that night and turned his hand aside 

| from its righteous revenge ? 

| Bat not love of woman, her beauty, or tears, 

might stay the purpose of a rough son of the 





a 


forest who had been educated in the stern creed 
of an ‘Aztec’s faith. So Gabriel the hunter gath- 
ered his braves about him, and gave the battle 
ery, ‘‘ Death to the treacherous Spaniards!” and 
dashed away toward the city. 





’Tis night again in Lima, but how different 
from the last. Then the spirit of peace and of 
beauty hovered over this fairtropic land, kissing 
the orange blossoms and folding the lily’s snowy 
chalice; but to-night all the elements of strife 
hold high festival. The elements are in fearful 
commotion, thunder peals' hoarsely, vivid light- 
nings glare incessantly, for a storm has broken 
in all its fury above the city. 

The Alcade sits alone in his apartment, 
thoughtful and stern. Deep furrows mark his mas- 
sive brow ; time has silvered his once dark locks, 
yet never can he wrest from that princely form 
its haughty bearing, or dim the lustre of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
well-contested battle plain, carried prisoner to | 
' 
| 


was numbered Piedro. They yielded their lives, | 


eye that speaks conscious pride ; for was he not 
an old Castilian grandee, and was not the tide 
of blood circling through his veins caught from 
a race of kings ? : 

From his earliest years the Spanish noble had 
known no law save his own imperious will ; and 
when sent from his own government to Peru, he 
had gone thither but illy prepared to hold sway 
over a people whom he had been tanght were 
but a race of subtle, indolent Indians; and he 
had yet to learn the lesson that oppression often 
goads to revenge, and that many a brave Aztec 
heart still beat beneath the rude garb of the 
mountaineer, 

This haughty bearing had already roused the 
hate of Lima’s citizens; many had sworn ven- 
geance on the Spaniard, who had pronounced 
the death decree of the chiefs brought captive 
within the city; and many the futile attempt to 
assassinate him in his own palace; but from 
none had his escape been so narrow as that of 
the previous evening. Now, he sat pondering 
some scheme to gain possession of the daring 
hunter, for whom all that long summer’s day his 
soldiery’s search among the mountains had been 
fruitless ; and he muttered audibly : 

“ And shall this dog of an Indian escape me ? 
Nay, by St. Jago, he dies ere the morrow’s sun 
crosses the meridian!” And, consoling himself 
with this reflection, the noble threw himself upon 
his velvet couch and again sought slumber. 

And the noble’s daughter, Donna Inez de 
Leon, sat alone till the evening had merged into 
blackest midnight, and the pinions of the storm- 
angel circled lower and eloser over the city. 

A silver lamp fed with perfumed oil shed 
a faint moonlike light throughout the cham- 
ber ; vases crowded with the richest exotics of 
Peru, stood upon tables of the azure lapis-lazuli ; 
and tropical birds of gorgeous plumage drooped 
low their heads and slept. It was a rare and 
gilded cage against whose bars the heart of the 
Spanish maiden fluttered ; for the girl sat now 
in tears, unmindful of thy, storm that shook the 
city to its nwa aon only the dis- 


tasteful decree which * day she had 

from paternal lips,thet 4, s«veek thé Gotnt 
de Sylva would claim ! = ‘ps long-promised 
bride a tty 


“Nay, the virgin’ -énd¢the saints forbid !” 
cried the girl, with tearful eyes, slipping the 
beads of her rosary one after another over her 
white jewelled fingers. “Wedded to a man old 
enough to be my sire, a wicked, cruel man, whose 
nobility lies in his title alone, and whose days 
and nights are squandered in noisy revels. It is 
my father’s gold he would wed, it is that he 
loves, not me.” 

And then the maiden fell to pondering (strange 
mischance) on the young and handsome hunter 
whose fresh, manly face had been revealed to 
her one instant the previous night in the glare 
cast by the approaching guards’ torches. 

“ Ah, he was so handsome,” murmured the 
Spanish maiden. “ But the saints preserve me!” 
—and she devoutly crossed herself—‘ he is one 
of these poor, base Peruvians; and he would 
have slain my sire! But Jesu Maria, what a 
storm! I will to rest, and try to sleep.” And 
after again commending herself to the blessed 
virgin, the girl sought her slumbers. 

Fearful, ay, deadly was the affray within Li- 
ma’s walls that stormy night. The cries of 
“To arms! death to the Indian dogs !” mingled 
with “Freedom for Peru! death to the 
Spaniards !” 

The deafening yells of the Peruvians ming- 
ling with the roar of musketry, aroused the Al- 
cade from his slumbers, and grasping his carbine 
he dashed wide the door. 

“Ho, guards, without there; to the rescue! 
The Indians are upon us! This is that cursed 
hunter’s work !” burst from his lips. 

Steadily, firmly, the Indians pressed on, 
through deserted,rain-beaten gardens, trampling 
rarest plants, over marble walks, through the 
main entrance of the palace, and along the spa- 
civus corridor, even to the Alcade's door, headed 
by Gabriel. Dashing it from its heavy hinges, 
they burst like an alavanche upon the Spaniards. 

“ Strike for Castile!” shouted the noble, as the 
foe poured upon his men; but a wilder chorus 
| burst from the savages as they saw their youthful 
leader single out the Alcade, raise aloft his 
| weapon, and bound to his side. 





Is it strange | 
that a stern satisfaction filled his mind, as he | 


“ Ha, this is well!’ shouted Gabriel. ‘“ Said 
| I not, proud Spaniard, murderer of my sire, that 
| when I met thee next 'twould be where the tight 
raged fiercest, and the blows fell like rain drops * 
Piedro shall be revenged !” 

No word came from the Alcade’s fearfully 
compressed lips ; but silently they closed together 
for the deadly struggle. Then loudly clashed 
their weapons, andthe ring of steel sounded out 
high above the din of the terrible elemental strife 
without. 
cession ; and blow after blow, skilfully parried, 
showed that the combatants were equally 
matched. But at length the Alcade stumbled 
against a marble column and fell prone. 
Gabriel had him at his mercy, and his braves 
rushed forward to his bidding. 

* Nay, back, my brothers !”” 
| hunter, as a hundred daggers flashed athwart 
| the gloom. “ Back, he is my prize! Mine for 
| Piedro’s sake!” 











aa a a 


fixing his gaze imploringly on the stern white 
face gleaming above his own. 
life 1” e 

A scornful smile wreathed the hunter's well- 
cut lips, he essayed to raise his carbine ; « hoarse 
laugh echoed strangely on the hushed air ; when, 


“ Mercy—my 


} just as bis hand sought the dagger’s hilt, a tress 
| of midnight hair fell from the loosened folds of 


his hunter’s jacket over his bosom and fluttered 
softly as down upon the other hand, whose 
iron gripe was on the prisoner’s throat. A dash 
of red broke through the marble pallor on the 


grasp was loosened, and lowering his weapon’s 

point to the floor, he hoarsely whispered : 
“Live, base Spaniard, coward ; live! 

with him to the deepest dungeon cell !” 
Away toward his mountain home madly 


Away 








| 





ANCIENT DEXTERITY. 


One of the early kings of Egypt being desirous 
to secure his riches, commanded a treasure house 
to be built; but the architect, intending to have 


; some share of the treasure, instead of finishing 


the building completely, placed one of the stones 
in so artful a manner, that it could be taken out 
and put in again by one man. As he was pre- 
vented by death from accomplishing his design, 
on his deathbed he gave full instructions to his 
two sons how to execute it. Afier they had for 
some time plundered the treasury, and carried 


| off large sums, the king, who observed the grad- 


ual diminution of his wealth, without being able 


: ~ : . | to discover how the thieves had access to it, find 
hunter’s cheek, the iron smile relaxed, the iron , ing his seal upon the door always whole, ordered 


| several strong traps to be left in the treasury. 
| By this means one of the brothers was at last 


taken ; but tinding it impossible to escape, he 


| pressed his brother to cut off his head, and retire 
| with it to prevent discovery. 


dashed Gabriel, bearing in his arms across his | 


steed, enveloped in the folds of an ample velvet 


| inthe snare, he hastened out in the 


cloak, a precious burden—the senseless, fainting | 


form of the Donna Inez, whom he had rescued 
from the rude grasp of the mountain soldiery. 

Once, only once, did he check his courser’s 
speed, and gaze back on the distant towers of 
Lima, distinctly thrown in bold relief against 
the black sky by the glaring torches of the sav- 
ages and the lurid light of burning palaces ; and 
then he wildly laughed aloud, and shouted to 
the free winds revelling across the deep pampas : 

“Ha! truly said I, that to-night there would 
be wailing within yon city’s walls! Piedro, 
thou art beginning to be revenged !” 





Again morning breaks over Peru, and O, how 
beautiful! The day-god guides his chariot high 
above the Andes’ snowiest peak, bathes the city 
spires in golden light, and sheds a flood of bur- 
nished gold on lake and water. Clumps of palm- 
etto trees wave lightly in the soft air; clouds of 
incense fragrance float upward to heaven ; birds 
of crimson and gold flash athwart the sunshine. 

But how changed the city!) Where now the 
long columns of soldiery, who but yestermorn 
paced the square in front of the grand cathedral 
to the sound of the deep drum and beneath the 
waving banner of Spain? Alas! they lie low. 
Their red blood stains the marble floors of the 
noblest palaces. No longer the roll of the 
drum calls them forth to their morning 
parade ; the market places are thronged with 
files of swarthy Indians; the proud banner of 
Castile has been torn from its standard and 
trampled beneath their feet; Peru is again free 
from the rule of the Spaniard ! 

Beneath the shade of a wide-spreading plan- 
tain sat the hunter. Seated in the door of his 
mountain cabin was an aged woman, Gabriel's 
mother ; her feeble, shrivelled fingers essaying 
to braid up the fibrous strips of the torn palmetto 
leaf; and at a little remove, idly toying with the 
splendid crimson blossoms the hunter had thrown 
into a heap before her feet, stood the captive 
Spanish maiden, Inez de Leon. 

Captive, I said; and yet there is a more 
dreaded captivity than that into which Gabriel 
had brought this child of sunny Spain—that 
where the heart goes not with the bribed, bought 
or sold hand—and this mountain retreat was 
comparative freedom to Inez when compared 
with the hateful union into which her sire had 
sought to force her. 

Indeed it would have needed no seer to have 
foretold that the looks which, ever and anon the 
hunter cast from under his thick lashes upon the 
beautiful maiden, savored nothing of the revenge- 
ful sentiment he had nurtured against her father ; 
nor was it singular that the impassioned child of 
the sweet southland beyond the blue seas, when, 
scattering her mountain flowers to the winds 
and kneeling at Gabriel’s feet to implore her 
father’s release in her own soft, flowing Spanish 
tongue, and with tears gemming her midnight 
eyes, she gained an aflirmative answer from her 
moody but admiring auditor ; it wes not strange 
that her own dark eyes fell beneath the impas- 
sioned gaze of that child of nature, and love 
crept into the heart where gratitude already lived. 

Next day, a heavy footfall resounded along 
the stone corridor leading to the lower dungeon 
in Lima’s strongest prison; the clanging armor 
was heard ; the ponderous door turned slowly ex 
its hinges, and a soldier bearing a blazing torch 
gave admittance to the Alcade’s cell, Gabriel the 
hunter. But few words passed the young Peru- 
vian’s lips. 

“ Alcade, choose as thou wilt: death ere the 
morrow’s sun goes down behind yon western 
waters, or freedom in thy Spain alone. Thy 
daughter weds the hunter ; this shall be Gabriel’s 
revenge for the death of his sire. Alcade, which 
suits ye best ?” 

How futile the rage of the noble! But the 
conqueror and the serf had changed places ; no 
hope now, that from the outraged Peruvian could 
be wrung the slightest concession ; the blood of 
Castilian dukes must henceforth be defiled by 
contact with the humbler tide caught from the 
veins of Indian mountaineers. The haughty 
noble groaned aloud, and tore his gray locks with 
despair. 

Bat the descendant of the dukes of Castile 
still clung to life—life at any sacrifice, quite as 
though he were moulded of commoner clay; 








and so, with bitterness and concentrated hate, he | 
| ing-out sale” of some of the antiquarian lumber of 


chose his liberty; and many suns had not set, 
ere a gallant ship sailed down the blue Pacific 
bearing away from Peru the liberated Alcade, 
Gonzalez de Leon. 

In after years again the Christian’s banner 
was planted, mid bloodshed and ruin, in the sou 


| of Peru, and again the Spaniard’s treacherous 


foot defiled the sod, and his iron hand clutched 


| grasping at this fair land’s golden treasures ; 
again the Aztec’s neck bowed to the yoke of 


Thrust followed thrust in quick suc- | 


Now | 


said the young | 


slavery, and freedom’s flickering torch went out 
in a long, dark, rayless night; but of this we 
write not now. 

Oar chronicle is ended; for, in the brief, 
golden day when Spain's red ensigus were torn 
from Lima’s towers; when Spain's red blood 
dyed a detiled land; and when a rare Spanish 
maiden wound a wreath of orange blossoms 
amid the tresses of her midnight hair, and 
joined her hand and heart with the bold, 
handsome Gabriel, was consummated Tue 


“ Mercy!” shrieked the despairing Spaniard, | Azrec’s Revxxce. 


The next morning, examining the success of 
his project, upon finding a man without a head 
reatest alarm 
and confusion ; but, recovering himself, he or- 
dered the body to be exposed on the outside of 
the wall to the public view, charging the guards 
placed around it to observe the countenances of 
the spectators, and to seize those who appeared 
sorrowful. The surviving brother, urged by 
his mother’s entreaties and threats of exposure, 
formed the design of carrying otf his brother's 
body. Accordingly, driving his asses thither, 
laden with skins of wine, he found means, by the 
stratagem of letting his wine run out, to intoxi- 
cate and stupify the guards. While they were 
in a deep sleep, he shaved the right cheek of 
each of them, by way of derision, and in the 
middie of the night carried off the body on one 
of his asses. 

This action still more astonished the king, 
who, being now more earnest to discover the 
thief, ordered his daughter to receive the ad- 
dresses of all suitors promiscuously, on condition 
that each should previously confess to her the 
most ingenious action he had ever managed, 
and the greatest crime he had ever committed. 
‘The young man, resolving again to perplex the 
king, went to the place to his daughter, and 
confessed to her that he had cut off his brother's 
head, and afterwards carried otf the body. When 
she then offered to lay hold of him, he stretched 
out to her the arm of a dead man, which he had 
carried in under his cloak (suspecting the inten- 
tions of the king),and, while she supposed she had 
detained the culprit, he made his escape. The 
king’s resentment being now converted into ad- 
miration, he promised a pardon and reward to 
the person who had robbed his treasury, if he 
would discover himself. The young man, upon 
this proclamation, feamnediiandy made himself 
known, and the king thereupon accounting him 
far superior in dexterity to any man then living, 
gave him his daughter in marriage.— 7 ales of the 
Ancients. 





Our Curious Department, 





[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Salamander. 

Mr Punch in his almanac for this year gives us a cor- 
rect idea of this animal. He says: ‘ Itis the size of a 
well-grown Newfoundland dog, and is black, with white 
spots at regular distances. It is very docile, but may 
easily be excited, when light seems to stream out from 
the round spots (evidently a phosphoric phenomenon), 
and the Bachuela women are in the habit of irritating 
the creature with a toasting fork or other implement 
when they want to find anything in the dark. When an 
Indian village takes fire, these affectiduate litards are 
sent into the flames, and they frisk and disport in the 
fire like dogs in the water, and bring out every articlein 
safety. They have a great love for red-haired people, 
and a traveller who possessed the advantage of fiery locks 
was so incessantly fondled and licked by the salamanders 
that he was obliged to have his head shaved to avoid 
their attentions.” 


Liquid Stone. 

In the Scientific American, the inventor of the process 
of preparing liquified quartz, and precipitating any gold 
which it may contain, has published a correct state- 
ment. By this mode of dissolving quarts, he says the 
solution of one ton of quartz in 3(%) gallons of water is 
perfect in one hour. The solvent used is common salt, 
the chlorine beiog first set free in a process of treating 
gold-bearing pyrites, ete. The principle in this particu- 
lar patent is the introduction of highly-heated steam, 
through a hollow shaft, to the bottom of the digester, 
while the escape steam, above a certain pressure, is rap- 
idly condensed. A fifteen-horse power engine carries the 
shaft to fiye digesters or boilers, besides the pestle-mill. 
In this way twenty-five tons of quarts are dissolved 
daily, making 7500 gallons of liquid stone, besides takin, 
all the gold. 





Romantic Streak of Fortune. 

The Palmer Journal says that Dea. Joseph Miller of 
Ludlow has falien heir to $50,000 by the decease of a 
distant relative in New Orleans. The grandfather of the 
testator, George Miller of West Springfield, was taken 
prisoner by the Indians in 1765, and subsequently be- 
came chief of a tribe in Wgstern New York. He after- 
wards visited Boston with a party of his warriors, for the 
purpose of showing them the strength of the country, 
but refused to recognize his brothers and sisters, who 
met him at West Springfield and Ludlow and attempted 
to induce him to remain with them. Dea. Miller of 
wudlow is a grandson of one of these brothers, and the 
grandson of the Indian chief has thus recognized him as 
the inheritor of the old family homestead. 





Sad Mistake. 

Major Beale, says the Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist, 
has just returned from his European tour, but bis fel- 
low townsmen are astonished and horrified at his altered 
appeareance. When in Paris he challenged a French 
eclonel, and the weapons being swords, at the first stroke 
the major’s nose was severed close to his face. Hastily 


| picking up and replacing the organ, he tied his handker- 


chief over it. After leaving on the bandage for eleven 
days he removed it, when to his consternation he found 
that he had placed it wrong side up, and it was now 


| healed. Although it looks ugly, he finds it very con- 


venient for taking snuff. 





Antiquarian Treasures. 
Viee-Aduiiral Sir Maurice Berkeley has had « * clear- 


Berkley Castle, England. The bed on which Edward Ii 
is suid to have teen murdered fell into the hands of a 
Wotten-under-Edge broker for 17s. 6d.; an old plano 
was knocked down for 2s 34.; and the stuffed birds, 
which were ranged in the chapel. and which the late earl 
spent huodreds in collecting, could hardly be sold at any 
price 





Curious Calculation. 

If we would obtain any ides of the water which the sea 
contains, let us suppose & and general depth for 
the ocean , by computing it at only two hundred fathoms, 
or the tenth part of s mile, we shall see that there is 
sufficient water to cover the whole globe to the height of 
{08 feet; and if we were to reduce this to ove mass, we 
should Gnd that it would form a giobe of more than slaty 
thousaod miles in diameter 





Cure for Drunkenneds. 

An exchange recommends the fo'lowing as an infallible 
care for beastly Intogication: * Whenever « person lb in 
8 stapid and iueensibie state from the abuse of latoxi- 
eating drinks, lay him on bie right aide, elevate bis left 
arm, aod pour cold water down it slowly. Before « 
common pitcher full can be emptied, the man will walk, 

| perfectly sober.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
0, ASK ME NUT TO SMILE AGAIN. 


BY LILLIE LINDSEY. 
0, ask me not to smile again, 
My own, my mother dear; 
I cannot chant a merry strain, 
This drooping soul to cheer. 


O, ask me not to smile again ; 
Why, why should I be gay’ 

Can I recall to earth again 
The cold and lifeless clay” 


Ab no! he rests beneath the wave, 
Of whom I once was proud ; 

‘The coral rock his only grave, 
The white sail for his shroud. 


His monument the crested foam, 
Unweatered by a tear 

Of those in his far distant home, 
Weeping in doubt and fear. 


No sweet note of pealing anthem 
Sweeps o’er his place of rest, 

He hath for his sole requiem 
The wail of the tempest. 


My darling babes rest side by side, 
Mid autumn’s many « gem, 

And I alone life’s storms outride. 
A blighted, leafiess stem. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“EYES TO THE BLIND.” 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 





Emitxy Barnarp lost her father and mother 
when about fifteen years of age. She had not 
yet left school, and a sister of her mother pre- 
sided over the household. Mr. Barnard had 
left a fine property, of which Emily was sole 
heiress. She was not beautiful; or at least, she 
had net that mere outward beauty which attracts 
the superficial observer. Yet if a spirit attuned 
to all the harmonies of life, can shine through 
the countenance, despite the dull hue of a skin 
‘boasting no claim to the red and white of mere 
waxen-doll beauty, Emily was loveliness itself. 

She had a noble and generous disposition, 
which could not bear the suffering and poverty 
of others without making an attempt to relieve 
them. Many persons, whose childhood is care- 
fully guarded, as hers had been, by an indulgent 
father and mother, are selfishly inclined to forget 
the wants of others ; but Emily’s highest pleasure 
from her infancy had been to bestow and to 
relieve. 

Twice before she was of age, her hand had 
been sought under circumstances which displayed 
to her so fully the fact that her fortune alone was 
the object, that she felt almost determined never 
to marry atall. With one of these pretended 
admirers, her fancy, if not her heart, had been 
captivated. It is so easy to love beauty! and 
Fred Harmon was so very handsome. But the 
speil was soon removed, and Emily had subsided 
into indifference, and almost despondency, so 
painfully did the real truth of the case affect her. 
She found that it was not herself but her broad 
lands which induced him to seek her; and with 
ascorching rebuke, which made his ears tingle 
for months afterwards, when Emily Barnard’s 
name was mentioned, she dismissed him. 

He had not believed her so spirited, but he 
did not know how terrible is the rousing of a 
mild temper; and he could not help acknowl- 
edging that although she was spirited, she was 
dignified, too. But he did not know, that when he 
had gone, she ran to her room, locked the door, 
and fell on her knees by the bedside, in an agony 
of tears. Relieved by these, she arose, washed 
away their traces, and joined Aunt Mary in the 
drawing-room, with her habitual calm and serene 
countenance, and her soft blue vyes unshadowed 
in their depths. Years came and went, and 
Emily’s tranquil life was not disturbed again by 
the shadow of that seeming love whith can 
darken over a woman’s heart but once. In quiet 
intercourse with her aunt, whom she loved almost 
as a mother, and in deeds of earnest and active 
benevolence, she passed her days. Those who 
knew her best loved her most, and to them she 
was always beautiful. She gathered around her 
the gifted and intellectual, without incurring the 
reputation of a literary lady. Her house was 
open to a class of persons #ho are seldom appre- 
ciated—persons of merit and intelligence, who 
are overlooked by the many ; and she dispensed 
its honors with a grace and dignity, which at- 
tracted her guests more than beauty could have 
done. 

The first thing which disturbed her peaceful 
life was the blindness of her Aunt Mary. It 
had been gradually increasing for a long time, 
and had now become entire. With the beautiful 
self-devotion for which Emily had always been 
distinguished, she now made her aunt’s comfort 
and happiness her first object. For her were 
planned the rides in the fresh air, which were so 
grateful to the other senses, when the eyes could 
no longer drink in the visible beauty of the land- 
scape. For her, too, were the social gatherings 
of friends and neighbors, so dear to the aged 
ones of earth ; and she who could no more look 
on the lips that spoke, could yet listen to the 
friendly greeting, and feel the touch of beloved 
hands, and as one sense was destroyed, all others 
seemed to be sharpened into newer activity. 

Thus it was, that while lying on her sofa one 


evening, she distinctly heard the wail of an in- | 
fant, a sound perceptible to no other in the room. | 


To gratify her, Emily arose and went to the door, 
when a quickly receding footstep was heard in 
the darkness, and again the low wail was heard. 
Taking a light, she again sought for the origin 
of the sound, and diggovered a little child, lying, 
well wrapped in a blanket, on the step. She 
tenderly took it up and carried it into the warm 
room; and on unfolding the blanket, the little 
creature reached out its tiny arms and smiled in 
her face. One only thought came to Emily's 


| after kindred, which comes to those solitary ones 
| whom God never “ setteth in families.” So 
| with sweet welcoming of smiles and tears, Emily 





took the little child to her heart, and inwardly 
vowed not to forsake it. 


Nothing was ever heard of the child’s parents, 


and it became the pet and darling, not only of 
the household, but of all who came to visit 
Emily’s pleasant home. She grew and flourished 
fair beneath the shade of the old trees which grew 
around that home, and at five years old, there 
was no lovelier child than little Mary. Emily 
had named her after her aunt, and the poor 
blind lady rejoiced in the sweet sunbeam which 
affection had thus brought to shine upon her 
darkened path. Day after day that little golden 
head would nestle fondly beneath the eyes which 
could not see its glorious curls ; and hers were 
the little feet that ran cheerfully to supply every 
want, hers the hands that brought the goblet of 
pure water, or the cooling fruit and fragrant 
flowers. 

Emily’s heart glowed with genuine delight at 
every instance of affection between these two. 
They were all she had to lavish her own love 
upon ; but Emily was drawing near toa new 
experience, one to which she had long been a 
stranger, for she was now past thirty, and Emily 
had heard no sound of love, since Fred Harmon 
had so rudely dispelled her young day dream. 

Among those who were attracted to her house, 
was a gentleman whose widowed state had 
caused quite a sensation in the younger circles of 
his acquaintance. High born and wealthy, Mr. 
Blake might have chosen the youngest and 
fairest, to replace a wife whom he had never 
loved, and whose loss he did not mourn. Two 
children, girls of ten and twelve, needed a 
mother’s care; and yet the task seemed to 
promise little of comfort or pleasure to one who 
should undertake it. Their mother was a 
haughty, proud, self-willed woman, who had 
made life a burden to her husband, and Cather- 
ine and Julia inherited their mother’s disposition. 
Still, Mr. Blake was excessively fond of his 
daughters, and was perhaps more blind to their 
faults, than he had been to those of his wife. 

Latterly, Mr. Blake had been more than 
usually attentive to Emily Barnard. Her nice 
sense of propriety, her native dignity, and her 
simple, unpretending manners, won his heart. 
He had married once for beauty, and the price 
which he paid was too severe; and the butter- 
flies who now surrounded the handsome widower, 
could not draw his attention except for the pass- 
ingmoment. The simple goodness of Emily, so 
necessary in guiding and directing his wayward 
children, were infinitely more attractive to him 
than all the lures that were spread for him. 

It was not altogether unexpected to Emily 
when Mr. Blake offered her his hand; but the 
struggle which it caused in her feelings was 
none the less severe. With everything to make 
her turn away from her proposal, Emily Barnard 
did as many others do in her situation, married 
to have a protector. 

It was with no little surprise that Aunt Mary 
heard her decision. To her it seemed like the 
death-knell to Emily’s happiness, and although 
she tried to set aside all selfish feelings, she 
could not help feeling that this marriage would 
separate her almost effectually from Emily. 

It was arranged that her establishment should 
continue unbroken ; and that Aunt Mary and the 
little girl should not be separated. They were to 
see her every day and enjoy every comfort 
which she had shared with them ; for Mr. Blake 
had generously allowed Emily to settle her whole 
property upon them. It was the only condition 
which she made to try the strength of his attach- 
ment. He should take her without wealth, if he 
married her at all; and on his part there was no 
difficulty, for he was abundantly able to dispense 
with it. 

Had Miss Ashton and Miss Stanton, two rival 
beauties, who had aspired to be Mr. Blake’s 
wife, witnessed Emily’s doubt and hesitation in 
accepting him, they would have wondered much ; 
and many were the jeers passed upon her age 
and want of beauty when it was known that she 
had accepted him. She married him; and if 
tears are a bad omen in a wedding, Aunt Mary 
shed enough to drown Emily’s prospects of hap- 
piness forever. 

Catherine and Julia were on a visit at their 
mother’s home, and their father would not recall 
them till they were ready to come back willingly. 
They had been informed of his intentions, and ex- 
pressed only a sullen acquiescence ; which had 
changed to absolute dislike of his marriage, after 
talking it over with their mother’s relations. 

When at length they returned home, they 
were prepared to meet Emily with a sullen in- 
difference which pained her sensitive heart most 
deeply. She tried to be kind to them, but her ad- 
vances were rudely repulsed, and Emily was 
thrown back upon her own heart for sympathy, 
for to Aunt Mary she never complained. She 
had chosen her lot, and she would bear it as 
patiently as she might. Little Mary was still 
her solace and comfort, except that she could not 
be constantly in her presence as before. Even 
Mr. Blake was a little jealous of the child’s claim 
upon her time, and his daughters lost no oppor- 
tunity of mortifying and annoying her ; especially 
on the subject of her being a foundling. The 
child’s tender feelings were so often hurt at this, 
that Emily was at length obliged to content her- 
self without Mary’s daily visit. 

Catherine Blake noticed this, and angry at 


| being deprived of her usual sport, she one day 
| uttered a hint to her sister, upon the subject of 


mind, and that was to receive and cherish the | 


forsaken infant. Of all things human, she had 
ever loved children. Her peculiarly lonely state 
had often pressed with weight upon her mind. 
She had never known the ties of brother and 


sister—of brother's and sister's children—and her | 


heart had often ached with the yearning longing 


Mary’s birth, which Emily accidentally heard 
when she was entering the room. Pale and 
faint, she leaned against the door, and a cry of 
anguish came from her lips. Half-ashamed, 
Catherine blushed at her own words, but proud 
and arrogant as she was, she refrained from 
apology or excuse, and Emily, feeling that her 
own dignity required one, retired. 

Mr. Blake found her in an agony of tears, of 


unwillingly gave him. Then followed a scene 
between him and his daughters, and it ended in 
their attempting to justify themselves by stating 
that common report authorized them. Mr. 





, Was prostrated before this new blow. 





Blake was struck dumb at this bare-faced asser- | 


tion ; and again he went toEmily’s room. This | 
time he did not try to soothe her as before ; 
and Emily, sensitive and delicate as she was, 


An imperative message from Aunt Mary to 
come to her immediately, drew her away, and 
begging her husband to accompany her, she 
went to the home she could tralf wish she had 
never left. 

Arriving at Aunt Mary’s room, she saw a lady 
whose face she did not recognize, sitting by the 





side of the old lady, holding her withered hand, 
while tears were dropping fast from the sightless 
eyes. Little Mary was clinging fast to her old 
friend, but ran to meet Emily, when she saw her. 

“As you have done by my child,” said the 
stranger, “even so may it be returned to you a 
thousand fold. Iam the mother of the infant 
which you took to your heart six years ago; and 
her father and my husband is the son of this 
poor blind lady. He waits for her blessing ; if 
indeed she can overlook these long years of 
seeming neglect. Sixteen years, a long time in- 
deed, but O, forgive, forgive him!” And the 
lady wound her arms around her who, for six- 
teen years, had wept the forgetfulness of her only 
son. Yes, Aunt Mary had had other trials than 
blindness; and now—she would never look 
again upon that face, but she should hear his 
voice and feel his hand; and this gentle lady 
would not take away little Mary. 

All this she sobbed out at intervals, and then 
a manly form was seen.te go softly up to her 
chair, and his voice whispered “mother!” But 
she had known him long before he found utter- 
ance, and clasping him to her heart, she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ My son, my son, lost and found ! lost 
and found!” . 

Sitting afterwards, with his mother’s hand 
holding fast by his own, he recounted his expe- 
riences since he had left his home. Mr. Blake 
and Emily sat by, speechless from emotions of 
various natures. By their father’s express com- 
mand, Catherine and Julia formed part of the 
circle, and little Mary pressed close to her grand- 
mother, scarcely willing yet to acknowledge her 

newly found parents. 

Charles Eastford had been somewhat wild in 
his younger days, and had sent many a pang to 
the heart of his widowed parent ; none perhaps 
more severe than when he left her without a sin- 
gle farewell, and tried his fortunes upon the 
ocean. Uncertain of his fate, and not wishing to 
talk of him to strangers, she had agreed with 
Emily, when she first ¢ame to reside with her, 
never to mention him, unless some tidings of 
him should reach them. Thus no one knew that 
Aunt Mary ever had a son, and the shade of 
grief that sometimes came over her brow was 
never attributed to the right cause. 

Charles had secretly married a young girl 
who had escaped from @ convent, and as her 
family were wealthy and powerful, and offered 
large rewards for hej, appearance, they were 
obliged to fly fast far from their pursuit. 


this rapid their child, Charles 

by one trust, to tak@it to 

his mother, of wi oval to Emily’s house 
he heal Just heard by . That no questions 
need be asked, he i the man who left it 


at the door not to anything known, but to 
watch round for several days, to find if the child 
was taken.care of. He ascertained that this was 
the case, and Charles was duly informed of the 
fact From time to time he heard of little Mary’s 
welfare ; but the news of Emily’s marriage has- 
tened his determination to visit her, and not dar- 
ing to trust his own feelings to meet his mother, 
he had sent the gentle ereature he had married 
to pave the way for his forgiveness. 

How deeply grateful was Emily’s heart at 
this unlooked-for result. How happy looked 
her husband, when he turned to his daughters 
and bade them ask her pardon for their injustice 
to her, who by the simple act of goodness to the 
forsaken child had made the happiness of so 
many. Proud and self-willed as they were, they 
came nobly forward to acknowledge their fault, 
and promised future reparation for all they had 
made Emily suffer. 

To install her cousins in her old home, and to 
make her husband’s home happy, was the height 
of Emily’s ambition. Not even the temper of 
Kate and Julia could long withstand her infiu- 
ence, and the two families lived in peace and love. 
Never had Mr. Blake seemed so happy as now ; 
and Emily rejoiced that she had so far won upon 
his children, as to make them love and respect 
her. When added years and altered circum- 
stances brought them new experiences, they 
looked back to their old injustice with grief and 
shame; but their gentle mother-in-law forgave 
them, and showered kindnesses unnumbered on 
them and their children. 

Four or five years afterwards, Mary Ashton 
and Lucy Stanton met Emily in the street. De- 
voted as Emily was to her household, she seldom 
walked out, lest Aunt Mary should need her in 
her absence; and now the two families were 
under one roof, Catherine and Julia having 
married. 

“ How well Emily Barnard wears !” exclaimed 
Miss Seaton. ‘ Do you remember when she was 
married, what bitter things we both said in regard 
to her age?” 

“TI do,” said her friend, “and now we look 
older than she does. I think some of our set did 
that woman gross injustice; and I know that 
Fred Harmon was mean enough to circulate one 
story against her; and I feel condemned for not 
exposing him for his share in it. And see, 
Mary, she is going to pass him this moment. 
Will she notice him, now he degrades himself 
by drinking and gaming as they say he does?” 

Emily did bow to the shabby, miserable-look- 


shame, at the exposure of his wretchedness. He 


| looked after her with an expression on his face, 


as if he had suddenly made some great resolve, 
and three months afterwards, Miss Stanton met 


| him again, so altered in person and demeanor 
which he demanded an explanation, which she 


that she hardly knew him. She learned that 
Emily had induced her husband to attempt his 
reformation ; and that now Fred Harmon had 
become restored to society. Who can appreciate 
fully, the influence of a nobie, right-minded 
woman, like Emily Barnard * 


| ing man, who looked as if he would sink with | 
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[> Terme of the Fic or ova Uston, $2,00 per an 
num, invariably in na ie discontinued at the | 
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Raens Dons.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so emall, but that a club of twe!rs subscribers © 
might be easily obtained for ‘The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONZ DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS & year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apsx,’’ Rochester, N. ¥.—Literary pursuits are wot in- 

imical to long life. oan at Irving in your State He 

is a man of books, and yet, in his 76th year, is hearty 

and vigorous 

“Norra ENp.”—After breaking with Napoleon, General 

Moreau was in this country, and for :cme time 
dent in this city. , as we have been in- 
formed. in Pear! Street. 

L. V.—Abbott’s Napoleon gives you a false idea of his 
— but Scott's is as much prejudiced the other 


Pires. —Draw deligently from busts and casts at first. 
Until you make a sa drawing from a full 
le living model you can scarcely call yourself an 


G de I, New Orleans.—We have transmitted your letter 
to the’ desired 


ow ScHooL,” Manchester, N H.—The ‘‘ Sea Fencibles,”’ 
rina company tuk ae, was disbanded many 


» Walsh now a member of Con 
Gov. Dorr, of Rhode Island, with a portion of the 
‘Spartan band” of New —_ 8 political association, 
now, we believe, Spee 





y and unworthy of him. 
Dickens was born in 1812. 
M. M.—Benjamin D'Israeli, the English statesman and 
novelist, has two brothers, one a clerk of chancery, the 
other a agriculturist. His only 
brent J in the East. D’Israeli 


«drosase, Cambri ay my was usually engaged 
about seven hours "Siy in his scientific 
and Sir Walter Scott, in his palmy days, used to devote 
about six hours a day to literary composition. 
pay eon Fy os t == age by the old —- 
precept: ‘‘ If you are in eep no more houses 
than have freed man a ciaiaier teams and winter- 
house have many & man into @ poor-nouse.”’ 
M. 8., Genessee —Kalm, the Swedish traveller, 
‘who was born in 1715, and disd about 1770, visited the 
po tbe hgh of 1759, and wrote a very accurate de- 
og They were then in the hands of the 


eames —The acting of children in adult characters is of 
very ancient date. Labathiel Pavy, a boy who died in 
his 13th Lo bees nets agemicetnee actor of old men, 


Mariya G., , Lowell, Mase.—Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 

is fifty-three years of age. His wife, from whom he is 
> was a Miss Rosina Wheeler, Limerick 

county, Ireland. We believe he has a son living. 





CAPE COD HARBOR. 

One of the most peculiar features in the con- 
formation of Massachusetts is the prolonged, 
right-angular peninsula known as Cape Cod. 
This strip of land performs a most important 
service in protecting the southerly portion of the 
eastern coast of Massachusetts from the fury of 
the Atlantic Oqean. Like an outstretched arm 
it guards the harbor of Duxbury, Plymouth and 
Sandwich, from the billows of the Atlantic, 
circling within its protection the safe and capa- 
cious Cape Cod Bay. In fanciful allusion to the 
crest of the State coat of arms, Cape Cod is 
often called “the right arm of the Common- 
wealth.” Nor is this language so grossly figura- 
tive as to incur the stigma of hyperbole, for in 
the important protection which it affords our 
coast, in the capacious shelter which it offers to 
the storm-tossed commerce of New England, in 
the hardy, intelligent, honest and enterprising 
people which it rears, in the skilful officers and 
sturdy mariners which it gives to navigation, it 
is indeed the right arm that secures and vindi- 
cates the glory and prosperity of the Old Bay 
State. 

At the farther end of the peninsula, a==-ver- 
ing to the hand of the right arm, the cape folds 
in upon itself, like the partial closing of a hand, 
and forms a most excellent harbor, or small bay, 
known as Cape Cod or Provincetown Harbor. 
This harbor is completely sheltered from the 
force of the ocean, and being just within the 
cape, it forms a most convenient and safe refuge 
for vessels upon our coast, when overtaken by 
the fierce storms of the Atlantic. So important 
is this harbor considered to the safety ot naviga- 
tion and the interests of commerce, that the in- 
surance companies of Boston are preparing a 
depot there, with a steam tow boat for service 
during the winter and early spring months, in 
the assistance of vessels in distress. This har- 
hor is of priceless value to our State and the 
Union generally, situated as it is in the immedi- 
ate track of all the navigation from the Old 
World to our northern shores, from our southern 
coast to the north, and from the Pacific and South 
Atlantic shores to our own ports. The annual 
amount of the property which passes near Cape 
Cod may be estimated by hundreds of millions, 
the number of human lives by tens of thousands 

en Cod, like the Union, “ must be pre- 
served ;” and accordingly we find Congress 
from time to time, during the last thirty years, 
and the government of the Province and State 
of Massachusetts for a long period of time before 
that, appropriating money and enacting laws to | 
prevent the waste of the shores by encroach- 
ments of the sea. The State authorities, from 
time to time, have forbidden the destruction of 
the pine trees and shrubs, and the grazing of the 
grass by cattle, for the purpose of preserving the | 
shelter which this vegetable life afforded to the | 
sands against the wasting action of the winds 
When State aid proved ineffectual to stay this 
waste, Congress provided for renewing the veg- | 
etation by appropriating money to plant beach ! 





of the winds. These precautions have proved | 
beneficial, and further action of the same kind is 
required in order to increase the benefits of pro- 
tection to the cape which have thus far been se- 
cured. Congress has also built a bulk-head, or | 
breakwater, at the extreme point of the cape, to 


grass upon the tracts most exposed to the fury 
| 


| prevent the action of the seain washing the sand 


into the harborof Provincetown. This stracture | 
has also proved serviceable for the object | 
designed. 

Five different commissions have also been 











| for carryirg on operations upon a very 


sent by Massachusetts, at different times, to ex 

amine the state of this important harbor, and 
report upon its condition, and the means neces- 
sary for its preservation. The last board com- 
pleted their labors last fall, and submitted a very 
valuable and important report to the governor. 
By this report we learn that there is very serious 
danger that the ocean may cut through the cape 
and utterly destroy this great maritime shelter. 
There is also an action going on independent of 


| this, whereby the harbor is gradually shoaling by 


filling up with sand blown from the crown of 


| the ridge into the water of an inlet on the west- 
| ern side, called Eastern Harbor, and then washed 


| by the receding tide into the main harbor. This 
inlet was formerly navigable, but for the last ten 
years it has filled up so much that no vessels 
now enter it, and a bridge has been built across 
its mouth from Truro to Provincetown. The 
direction of the inlet inclines from the inner to- 
wards the outer shore of the cape, in a south- 
easterly direction, and its head approach@s to 
within about five rods of the outer shore. The 
barrier between the ocean and the inlet is a low 
ridge of loose sand, and the difference of time in 


reaieo panes makes the elevation of water at times 


sixteen inches greater on the outer than it is on 
the inner side of this ridge. During the gale 
when the Minot’s Ledge lighthouse was carried 
away, the sea madea breach through this ridge, 
and the water run into the inlet through this 
breach for two hours. 

By facts such as these, the commissioners show 
the great danger of destruction to Cape Cod 
Herbor, and the imperative necessity that exists 
for obviating the threatening causes. Fortu- 
nately the remedy is at hand, and can be ap- 
ptied at an expense of less than one hundred 
thousand dollars. By building a solid dam 
across the mouth of the inlet called Eastern 
Harbor, the inlet will not only be closed up, but 
filled by the blowing in of sand from the ridge 
of the cape; for this loose sand cannot then 
<secs from the inlet into the harbor as now. This 
it is proposed to do, and also to construct a bar- 
rier at the low, exposed ridge which separates 
the head of the inlet from the sea, so that the 
blowing sands may raise the shore at that point, 
ahd connect it with the higher ridge just south, 
known as the “ Highlands.” It is also predicted 
with confidence, that the new course of the cur- 
rents in Provincetown Harbor, established by 
closing the mouth of the inlet, will wash away 
the flats which have accumulated there of late, 
and bank the sands up against the new dam, as 
an additional strength and protection thereto. 
This important work will “kill two birds with 
one stone,” by saving the harbor from destruc- 
tion, and at the same time restoring its former 
depth and capacity. 

The commissioners have employed Wm. P. 
Parrott, a skilful and reliable civil engineer, to 
survey the premises and estimate for the dam 
and other works. He finds the project entirely 
practicable, and pronounces that it will be effec- 
tive. His estimate for all the work necessary to 
be done is considerably less than an hundred 
thousand dollars, but he recommends that an 
appropriation for that amount be asked for. 
This great measure is to be pressed upon the 
early attention of Congress, and we trust that it 
will meet with prompt attention and a favorable 
consideration. 

+ oe a -—___—_— 

Sacririce.—The Mormons who recently left 
San Bernardino, California, for Salt Lake made 
enormous sacrifices in selling their estates. One 
of them sold his farm and vineyards, which 
were last year assessed at $10,000, for $1500! 
Another sold property consisting of extensive 
orchards, a distillery which cost $17,000, a flour- 
mill, sawmill, etc., costing all together not less 
ihan $75,000, for $6000! The fanaticism which 
prompts to such sacrifices as these must be 
powerful indeed. 





Curniovs Association oF Tu1nos.—A re- 
cent writer remarks that England produces three 
objects which are met with everywhere ; but 
wuicn, in this island, are remarkable for their 
marvellous beauty—the women, the trees, and 
the horses. Moreover, every place which raises a 
race of horses worthy of admiration is also 
peopled by pretty women. What is the cause of 
the coincidence it is not easy to say; but this 
strange correlation is not the less real. 





Important 1F TRUE.—The Academy of Sci- 
ence in New Orleans has received a paper pur- 
porting to demonstrate the fact that the waters 
of the gulf on the borders of Southwestern Lou- 
isiana and thence to Texas, are the saltest which 
have been submitted to scientific tests, and that 
by the process of evaporation in tanks, salt of a 
superior quality, equal to Turks Island, may be 
obtained. 





Aw acep Covrie#.—There is now living in 
Burnside, Pa.,a Mr. Dudwick Snyder, 114 years 
old. His wife Jane is 107 years old. The date 
of their marriage is not given, but supposing 
Snyder was twenty-two years old at that dis- 
tant epoch, they have been living together as 
man and wife ninety-two years. 





Hipes axp Leatner.—There is invested 
in the hide and leather business in Philadelphia 
a capitai of not less than two millions of dol- 
lars; and in the manufacture of morocco and 


| sheep skins at least five hundred thousand dol- 


lars. Many a cobbler invests his little aw/ in 


| this material. 


————~+ ee ------- 

Distiniixc Spimits rrom Bertroot —A 
company is at present in the course of formation 
large 
scale in France. The firm im London who have 
taken the matter in hand is a guarantee that 
ample capita! will be provided 





eee 
A sweet Irem —lIt is stated im the New 
Orleans Crescent that the sugar crop of Louis- 


| iana for 1857 will be from 225,000 to 250,000 


hhds., against about 75,000 hhds. in 1856 





Barrovu’s Picroriat.—This elegantly illue- 
trated journal is now for sale everywhere at 
Jive cents pet copy. 
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| SULLIVAN, THE WHISPERER, 
James Sullivan, who possessed the 
training the most furious horse by beir 
mitted to be alone with him for a short 
time, is thus recorded in the “ Sarvey 
County of Cork,” by Townsend, who jx 
marks that although the following facts - 
almost incredible, yet they are neverthele 
as he was an eve-witness to them 
“ James Sullivan was a native of the 
of Cork, and an awkward, ignorant rustic | 
lowest class, generally known by the appe 
of the “ Whisperer,” and his professic 
horse-breaking. The credulity of the 
bestowed that epithet upon him, from an 
that he communicated his wishes to the » 
by means of a whisper; and the singul 
his method gave some color to the super: 
belief. As faras the sphere of his con 
tended, the boast of Vew, Vidi, Viei, w 
justly claimed by James Sullivan than C: 
even Bonaparte himself, How his art ~ 
quired, or in what it consisted, is likely 
main forever unknown, as he has lately 
world without divalging it. His son, w 
lows the same occupation, possesses but 
portion of the art, having either never © 
its true secret, or being of po 
into practice. The wonder of his skill co 
in the short time requisite to accomplish ~ 
sign, which was performed in private, a. 
out any apparent means of coercion. 
description of horse, or even mule, whet) 
viously broke, or unhandled, whatever t! 
culiar vices or il! habite might have bee: 
mitted without show of resistance to the 
influence of his art, and in the short space 
an hour became gentle and tractable. 
fect, though instantaneously produced, w. 
eraliy durable. Though more submissive 
than to others, yetthey seemed to have « 
a docility unknown before. When sen 
tame a vicious horse, he directed the « 
which he and the object of his experime: 
placed to be shut, with orders not to o7~ 
door until a signal given. After # tete-«. 
tween him and the horse for about half « 
during which little or no bustle was he» 
signal was made; and upon opening th. 
the horse was seen lying down, and the 
his side playing familiarly with him, like 
with a puppy-dog. From that time 
found perfectly willing to submit to dis 
however repugnant to his nature before. 
“Some saw his skill tried on a hor 
could never before be brought to stan. 
The day after Su 
half-hour lecture, I went, not without « 
credulity, to the smith’s shop, with ma: 
curious spectators, where we were eyo-¥ 
of the complete success of his art. T 
had been a troop horse; and it was # 
not without reason, that after regiments 
pline had failed, no other could be foun 
ing. J observed that the animal seeme’ 
whenever Sullivan either spoke or looked 
ascendancy co: 


tive power of inspiring awe, the result, 
of natural intrepidity, in which I believ: 
part of his art consisted—thongh the 
stance of the tete-a-tete shows that, upo 
ular occasions, something more must be 
added to it. A faculty like this would, 
hands, have made a fortune, and gree 
had been made to him for the exerci 
art abroad ; but hunting and attachmen' 
native soil were his ruling passions. He 
home in the style most agreeable to hir 
tion, and nothing could induce him to q- 
haliow and the fox-hounds. 
——_—-- 
DEATH'S DOINGS. 

“I am now worth one hundred | 
pounds,” said old Gregory, as he ascen: 
which commanded a ful! prospect of 
he had just purchased. “I am now + 
hundred thousand pounds, and here,” 
“T'll plant an orchard, and on that 
have a pinery. Yon farm-houses shy 
down—they interrupt my view.” 

“Then what will become of the fs 
asked the steward who attended him 

*“ That's their business,” anewered « 
ory. “And that mill must not stand 
stream,” he said 

“ Then how will the villagers grind the 
asked the steward 

“That's not my 
Gregory 

So old Gregory returned home—etr 
supper—drank a bottle of port—emo 
piper of tobacco—and fell into « profow 
ber and awoke no more; and the farm 
on their lands—and the mill stands + 
stream—and the villagers rejoice that I) 
ite business with old Gregory 


ee 








business,” anewe 


Mowry deeds was never so abe 
this country as at the present mome 
banks of Boston hold $6,000,000—a le 
than ever before. It is difficult w find 
vestments at even six per cent. Be 
steadily reviving, and the close of th 

| year will show the country w have © 
higher state of commercial prosperity t 
| yet attained 
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A eoon bevsersert —Dr Brand: 
pill man, who has recently purchased « 
$250, at the sale of smuaggters’ jewelry 
United States Marshal, in New Yori, 
offered $1700 for the same, as it proves 
Oriental ruby of the firet water 

Ce 

Sicver wr ree Can Loan —h & 
teen large railroad wagons w convey 0 
coin lent by the American Nations! Bar 
merchants of Hambarg The amount + 
to eighty dive tone of standard silver 
Bcastat oven —Duting te year 
less than 408 persons, cearty al) chilé 
in Boston of scarlet fever, comprising * 
tenth of the mortality of the year 
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SULLIVAN, THE WHISPERER. 

James Sullivan, who possessed the art of 
training the most furious horse by being per- 
mitted to be alone with him for a short space of 
time, is thus recorded in the “Survey of the 
County of Cork,” by Townsend, who justly re- 
marks that although the following facts appear 
almost incredible, yet they are nevertheless true, 
as he was an eye-witness to them : 

“ James Sullivan was a native of the county 
of Cork, and an awkward, ignorant rustic of the 
lowest class, generally known by the appellation 
of the “Whisperer,” and his profession was 
horse-breaking. The credulity of the vulgar 


that he communicated his wishes to the animal 
by means of a whisper; and the singularity of 
his method gave some color to the superstitious 
belief. As faras the sphere of his control ex- 
tended, the boast of Vent, Vidi, Vici, was more 



















PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
In accordance with the spirit of the times, and 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS 
Mr. Geo. L. Brown, a Bostonian and landscape 


with the purpose of placing our long-established | painter, has joined the Catholic church at Rome. 


illustrated journal, Ballou’s Pictorial, within the | 


reach of thousands upon thousands of those who 
have felt unable to afford it heretofore, we have 
resolved to reduce the retail price from this date, 
and with the present number, to 

FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 

In order to insure the paper to the purchasers, 
in all parts of the country, at five cents per copy, 
the wholesale price to the trade is reduced ina 
proportionate ratio. This reduction will result ad- 
vantageously to dealer and publisher by a largely 
increased sale, and redoubled popularity for Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial, as the paper will in all respects be 
kept up to its present standard of excellence. 

Without the present increased facilities for 
printing, and the rapid growth of the country 


| 









De Quincey says a young poet should respect, 
next to his country’s flag, his country’s language. 

Washington, D. C., ig a bad place. Burglars 
and murderers abound as in New York. 

Mrs. Clara Johnson of Middlebury, Vt., lately 
drowned herself in a fit of insanity. 

Women have more chances of life previous to 
the age of fifty than men, but fewer after. 

The number oflanguages in the world is about 
3094 ; including lialects, of course. 

The number o men capable of bearing arms 
is computed at me fourth of the population. 

The rate of metality in the world is one death 
for every secondof time. 

The Winthroy (Orthodox) Church in East 
Randolph, Mass. was lately dedicated. 

The populatio of the world is estimated at 






and consequent largely increased number of 
readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to 
afford such a paper as Ballou’s Pictorial at this 






justly claimed by James Sullivan than Cesar, or 
even Bonaparte himself. How his art was ac- 


1,000,000,000, an 33,333,333 die every year. 
Raw onions aresaid to be good disinfectants ; 















quired, or in what it consisted, is likely to re- 
main forever unknown, as he has lately left the 
world without divulging it. His son, who fol- 
lows the same occupation, possesses but a small 
portion of the art, having either never learned 
its true secret, or being incapable of putting it 
into practice. The wonder of his skill consisted 
in the short time requisite to accomplish his de- 
sign, which was performed in private, and with- 
out any apparent means of coercion. Every 
description of horse, or even mule, whether pre- 
viously broke, or unhandled, whatever their pe- 
culiar vices or ill habits might have been, sub- 
mitted without show of resistance to the magical 
influence of his art, and in the short space of half 
an hour became gentle and tractable. The ef- 
fect, though instantaneously produced, was gen- 
erally durable. Though more submissive to him 














price; but with our unequalled and growing 
edition, the smallest fractional profit per number 
produces a handsome aggregate to the publisher. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One COpy, ONE FEAF. ...-cevereeereeseeees eeeeeees $2 50 


-9 00 
on eeees 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the —" © 


One copy, two years.......++ eee 
Five co} JO YOAT. ws seeeeee eeeeee eee 





the Club). cecevececeecerceeneeesseeeeeeeees 


taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


charge. 
Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


[G>~ One copy of Batiovu’s Prcrorrat, and 
one copy of Tae Frac or ovr Union, when 



















«*% Those persons who have sent us full 
clubs at the old rate irom the first of January, 
may forward us two additional names without 


but what will disifect them—eh ? 

The average ofhuman life is 33 years—one 
quarter die before7, one half before 17. 

The Sacramem Union estimates the whole 
fighting strength othe Mormons at 11,000 men. 

Mrs. Gardner’s fal, on the charge of murder- 
ing her husband, wi take place in June. 

Sir Walter Scottvas 43 years of age when he 
completed his first pvel, Waverley. 

Soup houses hav been adopted by the benev- 
olent in some of th large towns of Wisconsin. 

Lord Palmerstonas made up his mind to abol- 
ish the double govmment of the East India Co. 

Rev. Mr. Prettyan says that at Shumla, in 
Bulgaria, chickensre only five cents apiece. 

Imprisonment f debt is still in vogue in 
Canada—a relic otnenlightened days. 

Whether Brigha Young will fight or run 

















































































































oro away is now a leang question of the day. 


Last year sixtee murders were committed in 
the city of Fratern Affections. 

It is thought thémmigration to Texas this 
season will reach e hundred thousand souls. 

During the lastsar 9206 cases came before 


than to others, yetthey seemed to have acquired 
a docility gor de before. When sent for to SS 
tame a vicious horse, he directed the stable in The organ is of such great antiquity, that 
which he and the object of his experiment were | neither the time nor place of invention, nor the 
placed to be shut, with orders not to open the | name of the i a epnorye bag that pos 
r until a si; iven. After a tete-a-tete be- | were used by the Greeks, an m them bor- e 
pt him po Same for about half an hour, | rowed by the Latins, is generally conceded. St. our public court—iefly for drunkenness. 
during which little or no bustle was heard, the | Jerome describes one that could be heard a mile It is said prc ear egg to take 
signal was made; and upon opening the door, | off, and says there was an organ at Jerusalem part in any furtheWicaragua schemes. 
the horse was seen lying down, and the man by | which could be heard at the Mount of Olives. — +s 
his side playing familiarly with him, like a child | Organs are affirmed to have been first introduced DYIi OF FRIGHT. 
with a puppy-dog. From that time he was | into France in the reign of Louis I., A. D. 815, Brantome relat¢hat the Duchess of Angou- 
found perfectly willing to submit to discipline, | and the construction and use of them taught by | leme, in the 16th etury, being awakened dur- 
however repugnant to his nature before. an Italian priest, who learned the art at Constan- ing the night, she is surprised at an extraordi- 
“Some saw his .skill tried on a horse which | tinople. By some, however, the introduction | nary brightness wch jlinminated her chamber. 
could never before be brought to stand for a | into that country is carried as far back as Char- | Apprehending it tee the fire, she reprimanded 
smith to shoe him. The day after Sullivan’s | jemagne, and by others still further. her women for hav; made so large a one; but 
half-hour lecture, I went, not without some in- The earliest mention of an organ in the north- | they assured her ivas caused by the moon. 
credulity, to the smith’s shop, with many other | ern histories is in the annals of the year 757, | The duchess ordel her curtains to be with- 
curious spectators, where we were eye-witnesses | when the emperor Constantine, surnamed | drawn, and discovd this unusual light to pro- 
of the complete success of his art. This, too, | Copronymus, sent to Pepin of France, among | ceed from a com “Ah!” she exclaimed, 
had been a troop horse; and it was supposed, | other rich presents, a “ musical machine,” which | « this is a phenomen which appears not to 
not without reason, that after regimental disci- | the French writers describe to have been com- | persons of commonpndition. Shut the win- 
pline had failed, no other could be found avail- | posed of “ pipes and large tubes of tin,” and to | dow: it is a cometfich announces my de- 
ing. I observed that the animal seemed afraid | have imitated sometimes the “roaring of thun- | parture; I must prire for death.” The fol- 
whenever Sullivan either spoke or looked at him. | der,” and at others the “warbling of a flute.” lowing morning shext for her confessor in the 
How that extraordinary ascendancy could have } Bellarmine alleges that organs were_first used nty of an appicgg dissolution, The 
been obtained, it is difficult to conjecture. In | in churches about 660. According to Bingham, | physicians assured ht i ap; msions were 
common cases, this mysterious preparation was | they were not used till after the time of Thomas | ill-founded and premtw. “If had not,” she 
unnecessary. He seemed to possess an instine- | Aquinas, about A. D. 1250. Gervas, the monk | replied, “seen the gn4 for, death, I could not 
tive power of inspiring awe, the result, perhaps, | of Canterbury, who flourishad about 1200, says | believe it, for I doa(feel myself exhausted or 
of natural intrepidity, in which I believe a great | they were in use about a hundred years before | particularly ill.” \the third day after this 
part of his art consisted—though the circum- | his time. If his authority be good, it would | event, she expired, \ victim of terror. Long 
stance of the tete-a-tete shows that, upon partic- | countenance a general opinion that organs were | after this period all earances of the celestial 
ular occasions, something more must have been | common in the churches of Italy, Germany and | bodies, not perfectlymprehended by the mul- 
added to it. A faculty like this would, in other | England, about the seventh century. titude, were supposto indicate the deaths of 
hands, have made a fortune, and great offers sovereigns, or revobns in their governments. 
had been made to him for the exercise of his Ricnes not Hapriness.—The late Mr. 
art abroad ; but hunting and attachment to his Girard, of Philadelphia, when surrounded by Oxiver Cromwi—We are apt to regard 
native soil were his ruling passions. He lived at | 5 onse wealth, and supposed to be taking su- | this champion of Ranism as an iron man, 
home in the style most agreeable to his disposi- preme delight in its accumulation, wrote thus to | never unbending omxing the grim severity of 
tion, and nothing could induce him to quit Dun- | 0 ps.na: «As to myself, I live like a galley | his demeanor. Butchard Symon, in a mem- 











































hallow and the fox-hounds. slave, constantly occupied, and often passing the | orandum book preed in the British Museum, 
night without sleeping. I am wrapped in a lab- | writes, “At the niage of his daughter to 
DEATH’S DOINGS. 


yrinth of affairs, and worn out with care. Ido 
“I am now worth one hundred thousand | not value fortune. The love of labor is my 
pounds,” said old Gregory, as he ascended a hill highest emotion. When I rise in the morning, | soyle their rich clos, which they took as a 
which commanded a full prospect of an estate my only effort is to labor so hard during the | favour, and also wiweatmeats ; and daubed 
he had just purchased. “I am now worth one day, that when the night comes, I may be | all the stooles whehey were to sit with wett 
hundred thousand pounds, and here,” said he, | enabled to sleep soundly.” sweatmeats ; and jd off Rich his peruque, 
“T’ll plant an orchard, and on that spot, I'll ——_+ 222 + —__—_ and would have thy it into the fire, but did 
have a pinery. Yon farm-houses shall come Genera Wo.tre.—We have seen it stated | not, yet he sate upt.” Verily the lord pro- 
down—they interrupt my view.” somewhere that the death-wound of this distin- | tector was as chastd refined in his humor as 
“Then what will become of the farmers ?”’ guished officer was not received by the common | a clown in the ring 
asked the steward who attended him. chance of war. Wolfe had threatened to reduce | 
“ That’s their business,” answered old Greg- | 9 sergeant to the ranks for striking a man under Burciars anmos.—lIt is said “every 
ory. “And that mill must not stand upon the | arms, ‘This so incensed the sergeant that he de- | dog has his day;” since burglars have be- 
stream,” he said. serted to the enemy, and being placed on the left | come so prevalent) value of good mastifis 
“ Then how will the villagers grind theircorn,” | wing, which was directly opposed to the British | has been enhanced percent. Our dog-slay- 
asked the steward. right commanded by Wolfe in person, he aimed | ing city governme?’53 thought there was no 
“That's not my business,” answered old | hig rifie at his old commander and inflicted the good in dogs; buty a trusty dog is now 
Gregory. wound of which he died. = serving as private who escaped the heath- 
So old Gregory returned home—ate a hearty +++ + enish slaughter of e days. 
supper—drank a bottle of port—smoked two Proresson AGassiz.—Louis Napoleon is , 
pipes of tobacco—and fell into a profound slum- | trying hard to rob Cambridge of this distin- Cavirornia.—hear most favorable re- 
ber and awoke no more; and the farmers reside guished naturalist. He has offered him a salary | ports from the goléon, the miners have been 
on their lands—and the mill stands upon the | o¢ 100,000 francs a year, and a seat in the | highly successful past season, and as the 
stream—and the villagers rejoice that Death did | senate. But Agassiz likes this country, hasa | proper mode of seis better understood now 
its business with old Gregory. large income from his professorship, school, lec- | than ever before, tofit is greatly increased. 
tures and books, and probably has but little faith | A careful compar between the mining of 
in the stability of the nephew of his uncle’s | Australia and Calis is vastly in favor of the 


government. latter. 
++ 2+ 


Rich, in Novembd657, the lord protector 
threw about sack-pt among all the ladyes to 














Moxyer.—Specie was never so abundant in 
this country as at the present moment. The 
banks of Boston hold $6,000,000—a larger sum 
than ever before. It is difficult to find good in- 
vestments at even six per cent. Business is 
steadily reviving, and the close of the present 
year will show the country to have reached a 
higher state of commercial prosperity than ever 
yet attained. 





THEATRICAL.—most wonderful perform- 
ance we remembenve seen upon the stage 
is that of Miss Ma)Zanfretta, at the Boston 
Theatre, upon the rope. She is the star of 
the Ravel Troupe,the wonder of all who 
see her in her amaeats of agility. 


Tae LeviatHan.—An English paper informs 
us that Mr. Brunel is undaunted by the scoffs 
launched at his launch. He may be observed, 
in the evenings, gazing hopefully on the Levi- 
athan, and ejaculating, like another Galileo, 
E pur se muove (And yet it moves). 

Horror Oo 

A sPLENDID Tempie.—The cathedral of Trave —A greprovement is anticipated 
Berlin, the construction of which is to be shortly | in business all overountry with the coming 
resumed, will cost, it is estimated, at least five spring, capital is sndant, and people have 
millions of thalers. The steeple will be higher | been so prudent irexpenditures for the past 
than the cupola of the church of St. Peter, at few months. 


ocanee Wr-t 18 TO BE. t—In the year 1862, 
Strver sy THE Car Loap.—It took four- Tue Mormons.—These degraded wretches pring age tee of the Russian mon- 
teen large railroad wagons to convey the silver | are preparing to leave for the British one: arcey infin TB\ith great pomp and 
coin lent by the American National Bank to the | We think they will find this “ ont of the nee nation estationassig, 
merchants of Hamburg. The amount was equal | pan into the fire,” for we have no idea that John ms og — oe 
to eighty-five tons of standard silver. Bull will tolerate chem. MILITARY. infantry, which for 
; the last quarter of ® Cap been formed in 
Scarter Fever.—During the year 1857,no | Tae Poor rx Provipence.—The city ne three lines, will hencefo formed in two. 
‘ * oe . ing by giving wo : —— 
less than 408 , nearly all children, died | thorities are doing a good thing by gi =e ara 
in mine of fae rlet fever comprising fally one- | to some five hundred men, filling in the marshes | Tree.—A a ™ys finds leisure to 
tenth of the mortality of the year. at the head of the cove, near the State Prison. | do what he has a mind *,y one, never. 








A coop InvestmMeNtT.—Dr. Brandreth, the 
pill man, who has recently purchased a ruby for 

250, at the sale of smugglers’ jewelry by the 
United States Marshal, in New York, has been 
offered $1700 for the same, as it proves to be an 
Oriental ruby of the first water. 
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BALLOU'B PICTORIAL ¥ 
| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


“The Border bee ool or, The Camp, the Cabin, and the 
ee 8 thrilling romance of West, by Mus. C. 

. Gerry. 

‘* The Dying Christian,” verses by N. B. ANDERSON .M D. 

(the Moots Expulsion,” an historical tale by Pua: 
cs W. Burwarn. 
or Origin of the Valentine,” a poem by Joux Ross 


“Emma,” stangas by Wire E. Papor. 

“ Susie Barton's First and Last Visit to Saratoga,” « 
tale by Emma Lintey. 

“ The Sea,” lines by ALBERT Arnswortu SAUNDERS. 

‘Gossip with the “7 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

A fine engraving, depicting the Wreck of the Shi 
Serampore, off Cohasset, on the 7th alt. “ 

Views among the Pyrences, showing a Spanish Bridge, 
8 national fete, called The Stranger’s Festival, the Cas- 
cade of Cerizet and of Bouces, and the Lake of Gaube. 

Views on the Hudson River, illustrating Fort Washing- 
ton Depot, Block House Point, a view the Site of 
Fort Washington, Spuyten Duyvil Bridge, King’s-bridge, 
and Fort Lee, as seen Washington Heights. 

Portrait of Constant Fornerod, President of the Swiss 
Confederation. 


a of the New Federal Palace at Berne, Switser- 





The Winter Visit, a lifelike scene of mid-winter. 


*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in United States at five cents a copy. 

ca the Fraa, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign Ttems. 


The well-known Countess Ida Hahn Hahn has 
entered a nunnery at Mayence. 

There is great activity at the Spanish ports, 
preparing for an expelling to Maxice. i 

The rebels at Oude have placed a boy on the 
throne, and keep him in state at Fyzabad, a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants, defended by a large fort. 

Letters from Naples give graphic details of the 
late earthquake. Official accounts leave no 
doubt that several thousands perished, and some 
estimates reach as high as 10,000 to 20,000. 

There has been an alarming military emeute in 
Dublin. Bands of soldiery have thrown off mil- 
itary restraint and have kept the city in a con- 
stant state of excitement by their drunken rows. 

A ladies’ association has been established in 
England to promote care in the physical traini 
of young girls, and “for the diffusion of sani- 
tary knowledge and the promotion of physical 
education.” 
Phan bog = ear chiefs have — a coy es 

@ great European powers, pra: at 

. of Paris, which forbids hosti ities in the 
Black Sea, and opens the commerce of Circas- 
sian ports, may be enforced against Russia. 

The wines of the Duchess of Raguse, recently 
sold in Paris, embraced one hundred bottles of 
port which the Duke of Abrantes captured from 
the Duke of ba gy in a 
twelve dollars a . Some wine of 
the vintage of 1778 also sold at a high figure. 

The British revenue returns for the year show 
a decrease in receipts for the last quarter of 
about £800,000 and on the of about 
£1,800,000. The decrease principally arises 
from reduced taxation, alth commercial de- 
pression has had a material influence towards 
the close of the year. 


— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Love is like honesty—all the world are talking 
about it and yet it is but little understood. 

Cato said “he had rather people should in- 
quire why he had not a statue erected to his 
memory than why he had.” 

The true perceptions of a child are the objects 
that surround him: these are the instructors to 
whom he owes almost all his ideas. 


In proportion as there is less pleasure in retro- 
spective considerations, the mind is disposed to 
wander forward into futurity. 

In reference to the loss of children, God’s 
design in lopping off the under branches is, that 
the parent stem may shoot higher in the direc- 
tion of heaven. 

Some men who know they are t, are so 
very haughty withal and insufferable, that their 
acquaintance discover their greatness, only by 
the tax of humility, which they are obliged to 
pay, as the price of their friendahip, 

To get a name can happen but to few. A 
name, even in the most commercial nation, is 
one of the few things which cannot be bought. 
It is the free gift of mankind, which must be 
deserved before it will be granted, and is at last 
unwillingly bestowed. 

Perhaps there was never given a more beanti- 
fal apology for negligence in epistolary corres- 

ndence, than that rendered by a German to 

is mistress: “Remember that one gives no 
other answer to the rose for its precious fragrance 
than to inhale it with delight.” 

Wisdom and virtue are by no means sufficient, 
without the supplement laws of good breeding, 
to secure freedom from degenerating into rude- 
ness, or self-esteem from swelling into insolence. 
A thousand incivilities may be committed, ani 
a thousand offices neglected, without any remorse 
of conscience, or reproach from reason. 








Soker’s Budget. 


The book-keeper who fell from a column of 
figures is still in a critical state. 

Somebody says the Mississippi raised one foot. 
When it raises the other it will probably run. 

When was beef-tea first introduced into Eng- 
wae’ When Henry VIII. dissolved the papal 

1. 

When should an inn-keeper visit an iron 
foundry? When he wants a (bar made) bar- 
maid. 

Why is a thief the greatest mimic in the world ? 
Becanse he takes off everything within his 





Why is a man with his eyes shut like an illit- 
erate schoolmaster ? Because he keeps his pupils 
in darkness. 


An old advertisement of 1568 reads: “ Want- 
ed, a stout, active man, who fears the Lord and 
can carry two hundred weight.” 

Rousseau was one day showing his “Ode to 
Posterity ’ to Voltaire. “Do you know,” said 
the sage, “I am afraid your ode will never be 
forwarded to its address.’ 

A lady somewhere out west advertises for a 
gentleman for breakfast and tea. Shorthorn 
wants to know if she intends to make only two 
meals of him? OQ, the cannibal! 

A rather thick-headed witness in the police 
court at St. Louis was asked the question wheth- 
er the party accused “ stood on the defensive?” 
He innocently replied : “‘ He stood on a bench.” 


ed y- “I suppose,” said the latter, “we 

feel just as Lazarus did when he was licked by 

| dogs !”” 

| Old Dr. Foster, who practised in the “ healing 
in 
herbs 


art” at Boxford some years ago, was in the 
Rabie of coocking up all sarts of room and 
into icines and specifics, and ing them 
upon his wife, and if they did sot kill ber, he 
| was ready for his other patients. 





Quill and Srissors. 

Upwards of seventy-five thousand dollars have 
already been raised, and put out at interest, of - 
the sum required for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon. Two hundred thousand dollars is the 
sum demanded for land and buildings not really 
worth one-tenth that amount. 

Mayor Tieman of New York has determined 
to visit the mock auctioneers with a sort of pun- 
ishment that they will feel. On the second com- 
plaint which is made against any one of them, 
the license of such person will be revoked, and 
his bonds ($2000) will be forfeited. 

At the present time, says the Pioneer, there are 
not less than 7,000,000 acres of public lands in 
Minnesota subject to pre-emption at the rate of 
$1 25 an acre, or we might say at the rate of 
ninety cents an acre, for land warrants can be 
shad at this price. 

The Cumberland (Md.) Telegraph estimates 
that the aggregate shipments for the year, from 
the whole coal regions of that State, will amount 
to about 600,000 tons, or 116,000 tons less than 
the year previous. 

It is a current rumor in private circles, that 
Mr. Fillmore is to make a second marriage. 
The lady designated is a resident of Albany—“a 
widow fair ee in her own right grace, 
fascination and property. 

The estimated crop of cotton this year is now 
laced at 3,250,000 bales. The low prices are 
ikely to postpone, for some to come, any- 

thing like a _— competition from any cotton 
d. 





region in the 

A number of ladies of the haut ton of Havana, 
at the conclusion of Madame Gazzaniga’s per- 
formance of Traviata, went upon the stage and 
embraced her, and the next day one of them sent 
her a crown ornamented with gold worth $600. 

While a party of men were ata 
in Philadelphia, recently, a Borin He} hm x 

st,and g om entered the groin of James 

ussell, a bystander, inflicting a fatal wound, 
from which he died the same evening. 

There is on exhibition at the Merchant’s Ex- 
aang, New York, a red wood plank, from the 
Mendocino Saw Mills, California. It measures 
twelve feet , 8ix feet six inches wide, and 
two inches thick—quite a curiosity in its way. 

A sword worn by Lieut. Col. Dupoister, a 
British officer, at the celébrated battle of ‘8 
Mountain, was presented to the Tennessee 
torical Society, lately, by Captain Edmiston of 
Davidson county. 

We learn from a report of the Milwaukee 
county jail that there have been 104 “ladies” 
and only two servant girls confined in it during 
the past year. The whole number of prisoners 
committed was 920. 

The number of deaths which took place in 
the town of Hampton, N. H., in 1857, was nine- 
teen, and the average age of the deceased was 
: and 10 months. The population is 

While a couple of horses were kissing at 
Whitinsville, one caught the other's tongue in 
his teeth and tore it out by the roots. The 
maimed animal was killed. 


Mrs. G. F. Marchant, late Miss E. Ra d, 
the esteemed consort of the manager ant tenses 
of the Charleston Theatre, died suddenly in that 
city a short time since. 

Late advices from Mexico represent Comon- 
fort, the Dictator, as in in hot water, and 
pearances indicate another civil war in that d 

country. 

The sum of $4400 was recently taken up by 
contribution at the Church of the Ascension 
(Rev. Dr. Bedell’s), New York, for missionary 
purposes. 

Worcester has one member of a parish, who 

ys on a valuation of his rty, twelve 
Rundred dollars a year tow: is minister's 
tax 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions have 

d tO report a bill ting pensions to all 
officers and soldiers in the last war. 

The deaths in the city of Boston the 
have been less than pf thousand, a demas of 
two hundred and fifty over 1856. 

A new invention is announced for spinni 
cotton while in a wet state. It is wil as te 
stronger and finer than when spun dry. 

The debt of New York State is. over thirty- 
one millions of dollars. 

The debt of the State of Pennsylvania 
amounts to $39,881,738. 

There are 520 students in the South Carolina 
college. 

Pa were 559 interments in Savannah in 
1 A 








Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Joseph N. Brad- 
ford to Mise Barc ® ttetene” 


By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Henry Jones to Miss Margaret 
F. Harri ‘ “gj 


ngton. 
By Rev. Mr Stowe, Mr. William Hughes to Miss Ellen 
5 
y Rev. Dr. ‘ in T. . to Miss 
Martha Sheldon, both of Danvers. che 
By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Benjamiis F. Pratt to Miss 
By Rev. Me. Doun, Wi Gilman 
y . Mr. un, Winth " . to Miss 
Elia Jane Mixer. ei = 





to Miss Mary Aun Gleason. 
At Brookline. sf Rev. Dr. Stone, Jease T. Ash, Kaq , of 
Del., to Miss Martha A. Mann, 


At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Wh Capt. Sylvanus 
Cook, of Brewster t) to Mire, Julia Ann Sargent hie 
y - Mr. Emerson . Gordon H. 
Gale to Miss Malvine Bennett, . 
At Salem. b: ag RS Johnson, George L. Hawkes, 
n Ives. 


t Manchester, by Rev. Mr. Reding, Mr. William L. 

Crafts to Lp log ong W. Allen 

At Lowe! vy. Mr. Alden, Mr. James D. Lin: to 
Mies z Hiesiin. — 

At Plymouth, by Rev Dr. Kendall, Mr. Frederick Bur- 
gees to Miss cpg agg 

At Taunton v. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Henry W. Col 
to Mins Lizzie Wilbur “ 











Deaths. 


In this city, Moses Bass, Haq ; Mrs. Mary Tierney, 61; 
Mr. 8. Haynes Jenks, Jr.. 29; Mr 
50; Mr. William W. Delano, 2); Miss 














oolsey Clarke, 4) 

At Brookline, Mrs ronia R. Coffin, 4 

At Maiden, Mrs Wise, 74 

At Waltham, Mrs. Margaret H. Nelson, 62; Mr. Charies 
H. Kendall, 


At Salem, Capt. Ward Chi 7 
iebend, 


At 
N. Nye, 47. 
At Northbore’, Mr. Abel Warren, 78 
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own—which, to tell the truth, save that they pos- | 





might be an Italian, a guest, she thought; he 


“Then it remains with you to prevent such 


“Where is he gone ?”” he cried, passionately. 





sessed a dash more fire, were not less beautiful. 
What is that inexplicable first glance which, 
from the moment it is interchanged, compels 


THE SONG OF AURORA. 






BY C. L. JENKINS. 


was not like these Poles—he could not possibly 


belong to that detestable gang of the villain San | 


Romolo! So reasoning, and quite forgetting 


| Sanguinary proceedings—whether you command 
me to retain the dagger, ® gift from you to fulfil 
the proverb with, or whether you take again your 


“Who” 
“ Your companion !”” 
“O, he bade me good-night a short time 





















































From the regions of splendor where glories are gleaming, 
Where elements joy at the morning's new birth, 

From bright orient skies where the sunlight is streaming, 
I come, young Aurora, to gladden the earth. 


I have looked on the face of the wide rolling ocean, 
And gilded with light every coralline reef; . 

Transparent and clear are the waves in their motion, 
I've silvered with brightness the sea-weed’s dark leaf. 


Through the blue fields of ether, the high dome of heaven 
My radiant beams are enlightening the spheres, 

As by powers unseen on their courses they're driven, 
There floats, 0 such music as man never hears. 


Where in grandeur and freedom the proud Alps are 
soaring, 
And glaciers look down on the green vales below, 
I have stood on their summits, my treasures outpouring, 
Bright rose tiats are blending with pure lily snow. 


Where Niagara's waters, tumultuously dashing, 
Like hostile battalions, are mingling their roar; 
Through the feathery spray there comes, brilliantly 
flashing, 
The gleam of my robes as I stand on the shore. 


I have seen where, low bending in wordless devotion, 
At nature's thrice hallowed and innermost shrine, 

Fair Iris adores, midst the cataract’s commotion, 
That Power supreme, all-pervading, divine. 


At the dawn of my brightness all nature rejoices, 
The pulse of creation beats joyously bigh ; 

And hark! there upriseth a myriad of voices, 
The sou! of all harmony floats through the sky. 


From the clustering vines in Hispania waving, 
Maturing in richness ’neath summer's glad smile; 
From shores that the blue Adriatic is laving, 
From each billow-girt rock, each bright verdant isle. 


From the lilies of France, now so goldenly gleaming, 
From laurel-crowned mountains in Hellas that rise, 
To the glorious land which first caught the bright beaming, 

When the Sun of all nations arose in the skies. 


Those sweet voices, forever in unison blending, 
Through the atmosphere float, as I move on my way, 
And the lyre of praise its pure music is lending, 
The anthem ascends to the Author of day. 
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THE CHEVALIER FALCON DI SAN ROMOLO. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 





A t well-informed persons are of course aware 
of the origin of the contentions between the Ger- 
man, Italian and Polish provinces, and also of 
the minor one included among them, and which 
was more a matter of private than of political 

‘ pique—we refer to the quarrel, which had had a 
century’s existence, between the principality degli 
Valdambrini and thé marquisate di San Romolo. 
This enmity, far from wearing itself out, rather 


each gazer to see the world forever only through 
the other’s eyes? The marquis felt as if an ar- | 
row of subtly mingled joy and pain had pierced 
him—that he had met his fate. He paused a 
moment before making the bow required by 
courtesy. 

“Eh?” said D’Istria. 
her?” 

“ She is more fair than words can tell,” was 

the fervent reply. 

“She is your excellency’s enemy, the beau- 
tiful Princess Sara degli Valdambrini !” H 

He had felt that to be the case, even while 
gazing so entrancedly; but though his thoughts 
were full of nothing else, he pursued his way, re 
counting a laughable anecdote of the old prince’s | 
dignity, and never mentioning the beauty’s name. 
He wondered, while walking, if she had recog- 
nized him; but that was impossible. Then he 
wondered had she been taught to hate him; of 
course—of course she had. And then he vowed 
that he would make her love him before she knew 
his identity, despite Rimnal, Valdambrini and 
even herself. 

As they proceeded, the cheers that greeted 
them grew less and less, and immediately they 
saw the prince and his suite advancing slowly 
and bowing blandly to one and another of his 
own men and the citizens. The San Romolos 
had orders from their lord to doff their caps to 
the prince, and unwillingly obeyed; he, how- 
ever, took no notice of this tender of peace from 
his foe, passing every man in green with erect 
chin. And the town’s people, having uncovered 
to the marquis whom they esteemed, kept on 
their surly caps before the prince. As he passed 
the marquis, the Chevalier Falconi di San Rom- 
olo plucked off his long-plumed cap and saluted 
his highness with a courteous and respectful bow. 
Valdambrini stared an instant, then laughed a 
taunting, offensive cachinnation, and heaven 
alone knows what act of insolence would have 
followed, if at that moment a frightened animal, 
breaking from its stall, had not dashed down the 


“What say you of 





| half awry, displayed the rich sttire beneath, as 








that she had come out intending to employ her | 
immense strength for the rescue of her father, 
she caught a limb of the statue of some worthy | it in its sheath. 
erected on the square in which they now were, | 
and held fast to its shelter, watching the fray | 
with intense interest. She beheld the marquis | 
making a path before him like Achilles, and lay- 
ing heroic blows about him; tt at that instant 
he, in turn, caught a glimpse d her face as she 
stood bending cagerly forward,so that her cloak, 


own!” And he presented it to her. 


work?” questioned he. 


shed,” she answered, laughing. 
do I not speak to an enemy ?” 
He had lifted his helmet ere this. 
“God forbid!” said he. 
rather !” 
“‘ But you wear the colors we detest !” 
“And why do you detest them ?”’ 
“ Are they not San Romolo’s ?” 





well as the beautiful flushing cantenance. And 
that glance nearly wrought his-uin, for it came 
just as the shout of certain vitory was on his 
lips; his opponents seized th moment of ad- 
vantage, and closing round, postrated and dis- 
armed him. A moment, and. here would have 
been no longer any Chevalier Falconi and the 
County Rimlan would have rgned in his stead, 
had not Sara stepped from te pedestal, insin- 
uated herself like a flash beween the masses, 
and slid into his hand her lite dagger. Before 
she could retreat, he was up gain; but his par- 
tisans had rushed to the résge, and were tram- 
pling over the unprotected jirl. As swiftly as 
he had freed himself by hemmeans, he saw her 
almost under their feet, snahed her up as they 
would have trodden her ito the stones, and 
thrilling all through at thoght of what he car- 
ried, opened the crowd of gens for his passage 
to where the old prince, frorthe doorway of St. 
Ambrose’s Church, urged ¢ the scarlets. He 
had not spoken to the girl, hile bearing her on 
with her sweet breath fanng her cheek ; now, 
with all that grace which w: innate with him, 
he surrendered her to her faer. 

“ Your daughter, prince !iaid he, laconically, 
and vanished. 

“Both of us!” cried thaastounded gentle- 
man. “In one morning sked his own life 
twice! Is he drunk—or caa San Romolo do a 
noble trick? We'll not beehind. Call in the 
Valdambrini !” 

After this, nothing else cld be done ; but it 


injured you ?” 
“ Have we not hated for a century ?” 


delicious as hate !”’ 
“ Signor!” 





have it, is weary of brawls.” 
pearance !” 


marquis.” 


iantly, had he not relished it.” 


consequences ?” 
“ True. 


saved mine!” 

“ That you cancelled at once, lady.” 
sound of his name.” 
nothing but virtue !” 


actuated by prejudice and precept. 


She half hesitated, and then took and placed 
“You would be loath to have it perform its 
“ Ah, you know we ladies are averse to blood- 


“But tell me, 


“To an adorer, 


“ Pardon, lady ! and in what has San Romolo 
“Tt is time, then, surely, to try if love be as 


“ Seriously, I believe your enemy, as you will 
“The tumult of this morning has that ap- 
“Believe me, it was against every wish of the 


“ But Ihave heard of his exploits on the same 
occasion. He would hardly have fought so val- 


“That was after he found it in vain to try 
peaceable means, and when a man’s blood is up, 
do you suppose he pauses to look at the 
The Marquis of San Romolo I have 
heard pauses at nothing. Yet he saved my 
father’s life this morning, and you, my friend, 

“And yet I can do nothing but dislike the 


“When, intrinsically, you can accuse him of 


The princess began to own that she was 


since.” 

“ And departed ?” 

“T believe so.”” 

“ By the heavens above us, child!” exclaimed 
| her father, moved by such carelessness. “Do 
you know who it is who has thus sat by your 
side, with whom you have interchanged words 
and even breath ?” 

“No,” she replied, half alarmed at his vehe- 
mence, “Ido not know. Who?” 

“Itis mine enemy!” he thundered. 
Marquis Falconi di San Romolo !” 

Perhaps had the marquis been able to delay a 
moment, he would himself have confessed to her 
his identity, ere it should be thus rudely thrust 
onher. The princess sprung to his side and 
caught her father’s arm. O heavens! did she 
then love, and had she then vowed to love for- 
ever, not only an ally of San Romolo, but their 
very enemy, the chevalier himself! And before 
her father could prevent, she fell at his feet-in a 
passion of tears and repentance, albeit she never 
spoke a word. 

“ Poor child! poor little one!” said Valdam- 
brini, lifting her soothingly. ‘ How she hates 
him—the scoundrel! See, gentlemen, how gen- 
eration to generation perpetuates this hate, thank 
God!” 

There might have been a few present who 
hardly thought it hate; and Rimlan, who had 
whispered the announcement in his ears and 
spread through the throng the audacious act of 
the chevalier, now quietly slipped away. 

Two days had passed, and in the city of 
Rentz, after most others had departed, the 
County Rimlan might have been seen walking, 
one @a:k night, with his hat slouched over his 
face, and anxiously awaiting some one—might 
have been seen, we say, because from behind 
every adjacent cranny fifty pairs of eyes were 
watching each movement. At last a step broke 
the silence, and D’Istria joined him. 

“Have you the papers?” asked Rimlan. 





“The 


market-place, with foaming mouth and glaring | was rather useless, for the ’aldambrini had al- 
eyes, directly into the prince’s path. There was | ready very much the wortand were glad of 
neither time for the flight of so infirm a person, | any pretext for retreat. Ofourse the princess 
nor room to spring aside into; and assuredly the | received a very stately repnand for her impru- 
old man would have been struck beneath the | dence, and in her confusiormd pleasure, and the 
hooves of the enraged beast, had not San Rom- | discovery of Leonore, whaid been conducted 
olo, swiftly seizing, swung him to a place of | by D’Istria to her side; shquite forgot to in- 
safety with one arm, while felling the animal by | quire the name of her perver. Thus soon, 
his sword with the other. quiet being restored, the miners wound off to 

“Where were ye all, ye poltroons,” cried the | dine at their separate hosties, and the nobles 
prince, “that ye suffered this fiend of a San of the princely faction at ady Lorraine’s, who 
Romolo”’—and he fairly hissed the name—“to | gave a masquerade enfainment somewhat 
later. | 


“Js it not then absurd,” continued her com- 
panion, “ to suffer a quarrel of people—no doubt 
hot-headed and obstinate, and both in the wrong 
and both dead a hundred years ago—to entail 
woe and misery upon us? Ah, madame, our 
vassals have fought for us always before! Surely 
we have no need to take their wo:k from them 
and quarrel ourselves ?” 

She started suddenly, wavered a minute, and 
then bending forward, said earnestly : 

“Signor, who are you?” 

He laughed before answering. Said he: 






save your lord’s life?” 

And this was all the thanks he got. It was all 
that was needed. Lippo d’Istria, hearing the 
words, threw them back with an addition of his 
own; and like fire along dry gras-, an insult 
was in the mouths of all the scarlets round, and 
a scoff and @ laugh resounding from ail she 
greens. In an instant all was uproar, and the 
old battle-cries of the factions were shrieked 
along the air. Vain were the impetuous en- 
deavors of San Romolo to quiet the multitudes, 
for the rejoiced old prince heaped fuel on the fire. 
After all, the latter was hardly so much in the 
wrong as might appear. The Chevalier Falconi 














gathered strength with its years; and although 
on the death of his father, the young Marquis 
Falconi di San Romolo would willingly have 
ended it, his uncle, the County Rimlan, who 
hated his nephew, while envying his superior 
rank, employed bimself ceaselessly in privately 
frustrating such design, and the old Prince Val- 
dambrini used every means of fomenting the 
hostile feeling among his dependents towards 
those of his young rival. Thus a bitter feud was 
made to extend over thousands of acres ; for, al- 
though both were of Italian origin, they were 
also large landgraves under Ladislaus V. of 










At the time when the arquis first saw the 
princess, the County atno great distance 
was drinking in the glances, not for the 
first or second time onlyg he had met the lady 
often before, and what first worn in him a 
semblance of pagsion, soon changed a 
bad and revengéfal imple, that since she 
chosen to assumé haughtirs towards himself, 
he would yet become hermster. Night drew 
on, and the facade of the \praine Palace was 
a blaze of illumination; \bred lamps hung 
everywhere in the horses, chairs, 
coaches, guests, servants, ffl the court-yard; 






“Let me, too, ask a question. You who saw 
me this morning, who watched me in the dis- 
turbance, who have conversed an hour, at least, 
with me—confess, have you formed a favorable 
opinion of me ?”’ 

“Yes. Certainly.” 

“ Alshough I-wear green ?” } 

“ You may be misled by the wiles of the mar- 
quis, or you may be a chance guest and wear it 
through ceremony.” 

“Ah, you thiuk so?” returned he, laughing 
still. ‘‘ But if you discovered me to be one con- 
sidered by you equal to the arch fiend, your 
opinion would not be so favorable ?”” 


“Ay; and I flatter myself no soul could detect 
thet they are not San Romolo’s own script. I 
drafted them myself.” 

“How many are there?” 

“Three. One calling on the subjects of King 

.Ladislaus to rebel and aid the marquis in ob- 
taining the crown for him, and certain immu- 
nities from taxes for themselves ; one purporting 
to be a letter to some friend revealing a plot for 
the murder of the Prince: Valdambrini, and mar- 
riage with his daughter; and the other, a roll of 
the conspirators against the king, embracing 
San Romolo and the names of such other of 
your enemies as you wishéd to destroy.” 

“Either of which will, 1 suppose, be sufficient 
to doom him to death ?” 

“ Without doubt. And now, County Rimlan, 
why do you do this?” 

“ For one thing, in order to divert attention 
from my own conspiracy for the throne; for 
another thing, that 1 may gratify my hatred of 
this boy; for another thing, that I may obtain 
the Princess Sara. And seeing you had become 
disaffected, I judged well that you must be wil- 
ling to share the dangers and profits of these 
attempts with me ; therefore I sounded your in- 


4 should be killed,to meet together again and 
= make merry the night in one long carousal. The 


Poland, whose heir San Romolo might possibly 
become, and to complicate matters, their estates 
joined. Nevertheless, though maintaining out- 
ward appearances of hatred, the vassals of each 
had frequent friendly interviews and marriages, 
concerning which the young marquis did not 
care and the old prince did not know. At this 
time, rumors of conspiracy were afloat in the 
kingdom, and a system of vigilant police was 
known to be in operation ; thus, gay as the free 
city of Rentz (which was contiguous to the do- 
minions of the enemies and a frequent rendezvous 
for the riots of the opposing factions! might be 
during market days, each one felt as if he walked 
on the edge of a volcano. 

It was on one of these gala days, that our 
story opens. The town was full of market folks 
and their wares; the bowmen of Valdambrini 
were scattered here and there throughout the 
streets and squares, and those of the young mar- 
quis showed, by their eager eyes and quick re- 
torts, that they. needed only a word to kindle as 
hot a tumult as had ever colored the pavement 
of Rentz. Still others in opposing livery walked 
amicably arm-in-arm, ready at a moment to sep- 
arate for deadly combat, and then, if neither 


marquis himself,dashing, handsome and brilliant, 
with a half-dozen associates, walked gaily along, 
exchanging jests and smiles with all he met. 


Every cap, whether of the enemy’s colors or of 


his ownor of the town’s people, was doffed as he 
passed. 
“By my faith, sir,” said his friend, Lippo 


a’Istria, “they might as well be all greenas half 


scarlet! for I think they wear your colors at 
heart. What think you? It would not be so 
difficult to rob this old curmudgeon of his 
principality !” 

“Nor so pleasant,” returned Falconi ; “ when 
the old fellow has neither youth nor Christianity, 
pray leave him his acres !” 

“Ah ha! You would be sorry to rob the pretty 
young princess of her patrimony—is that it?” 

” “ By the rood, I did not know there was so 
fair a lady !” 

“Not know of Sara degli Valdambrini? 
Where are thy eyes, man? Tush! I forgot she 
has been at school in Florence; there I met 
her—” 


“Speaking of ladies,” interrupted another, 


“what say you of her in yon window ?” 
Turning to look, the marquis beheld a slight, 


tall girl, but of exquisite development, leaning 


from a balcony lattice high above the street— 


the face oval and delicately fair, though a bright 
carmine dyed either cheek, every feature regular 
as a statue, the full red lips just suffering asmile 


to die in their corners, the black hair looped, in 










heavy, separate masses, with a small diamond 
crown at the back of the head, and the black, soft 
eyes, large and beautiful, shining clearly on his 


had not spent all his years at home, and had 
finally taken his title and property, regarding the 
feud as a very trivial and merry thing. Not so 
Valdambrini; it had been his life—and all the 
marquis’s attempts at friendship had been mis- 
represented to him as ironic impertinences, while 
- Rimlan’s hostility, open in action but hidden in 
source, was all ascribed to his nephew. 

When the first shouts resounded, the Princess 
Sara turned from her window, fearfully asking 
the cause. Her polite hostess strove to reassure 
her. 

“ But where is my father ?” asked the younger 
lady. 

“He went out an hour or two sinee,” the 
other was obliged to admit. 

“ Then he must be found ; I must go to him! 
My father will be wounded !” cried the princess. 

“Nay, nay ; he has friends, many friends with 
him!” 

“ He has not me! I must go to him.” 

“ Dear lady, are you raving ? he will not want 
you! You have neither weapon nor strength! 
A woman in the mob! a princess—” 

“ Quick! my capote, Maria!” interrupted the 
other. ‘Lady Lorraine, pardon me. I havea 
weapon, this little dagger I bought for the mas- 
querade! Lady Leonore, will you, too, come on 
an adventure?” 

And before the imploring Lady Lorraine could 
utter another articulate sentence, the Princess 
Sara and her southern friend Leonore, wrapping 
their hooded cloaks about them, had issued into 
the street, and, without fairly knowing their sit- 
uation, found themselves swallowed into the 
driving, fighting, noisy mass. Still they strug- 
gled on, for the quarrel was not against women, 
and no one touched them, dodging missiles, and 
diving under the uplifted arms of brawny 
wrestlers. 

“It is more than I thought,” cried the 
princess ; ‘ but still who does not desire to have 


icles now !” 
hand, and constantly repressing his own men. 
the Leopards being their arms. 


with—” 


voices replying : 


his heart. 

















seen one such thing in one’s life? We can un- 
derstand the old battles in the monk's chron- | fair Turk in the very baldrom which she 


As she spoke, they saw the marquis, with his 
friends, making way through the crowd, sword in 


“God for the Leopards of Valdambrini!’” 
shouted one she knew as a knight of her father’s, 
“And down 


llis cry was however drowned by a myriad of 


“ Down with the Leopards! and Heaven make 
the Olives of San Romolo to burgeon!” While | 
to her surprise, the marquis suddenly ceased his | 
endeavors at peace and plunged into the strife, 
as perhaps he had been longing to do, with all 


She had indeed seen him earlier in the day, 
but at that moment had never noticed his colors. 
True, he wore green—green and silver—bat he 


while the link-boys, ranningre and there, shed 
strange flashes over the wh 
Two tall figures, in 
helmets, entered the hall | 
and making their bow ta th 
If any one had taken p 
throng, whatever were th 
scarlet mantle, dress, flo 
them; but these two wo 
gray of their armor and a 
one shoulder, of sombre 
helmet was wound a spray 
tallest carried a small 
elled, and quite inapp: 
only atom of the prestri 
rubies on the hilt, while 
pendent, had not even that. 
in the perfection of an 
down from a dais, throug! 
they entered. Her robes w 
ing white gauze, threaded 
cashmere was the loose gi 
encased in upturned, dazzli 
of lace, fastened with bunc 
pearls, was half wound 
streams of glossy black 
ends to float as she mov 
open at the throat and a a re- 
splendently white skin, config well with its 
necklace of emeralds and@ls as large as 
filberts; and the only thingtting to complete 
this delicious costume, was @variable dagger 
of the Turkish lady—for thi she carried the 
little sheath, it was empty. | 
As she passed the two,fher figure, sim- 
ilarly attired, slipped her arfo D’Istria’s and 
led him off. They weregeemed, old ac- 
quaintances ; while the firs@re, coquettishly 
half lifting her mask, threwdelong glance at 
the one remaining, thus revg the bewitcaing 
eyes of the Princess Sara, #bated on. He, 
it may be believed, did not@te in following, 
and very soon found himséting beside the 


“‘ By no means.” 

Judge, then, if you acknowledge yourself, dear 
lady, to be thus biased by prejudice, if I were 
wise in telling you my identity, or for what rea- 
son I make my cloak green.” 

“ But I wish to know,” she continued, after a 
pause. “It is not right that I should even 
speak to one who bears hatred towards my 
father !”’ 

“Believe me, princess, I bear nothing but 
good will to the Valdambrini. Least of all 
would it be possible to entertain such a senti- 
ment as you express, towards your father. nce 
he loved my mother. She was a Florentine; 
and we ofthis hot, Italian blood, curse quicklier 
and love quicklier than any other race on earth. 
As for the feud with its causes, I regard it as ab- 
surd, and abstain from it! As for the love, 
Princess Sara, since I saw you this morning, it 
has sprung full-grown into a world that was 
ready for it! Before heaven, it tingles in all my 
veins at this instant !” 

As he spoke, he stood erect with uncovered 
head. It might have been some wonderful mag- 
netism, or indeed it might have been a corres- 
ponding passion, that caused her to rise beside 
him, to cling in his embrace, and suffer his burn- 
ing lips to fasten themselves on hers in one 
long, answering passionate kiss! 

When the two in helmets and armor had en- 
tered the salon, another, arranged in a parade of 
scarlet, had followed them, pressing through the 
throngs of dancers, and keeping them in his eye. 
Having at last beheld the Princess Sara seated 
in the balcony with one beside her, he straight- 
way sought the prince, and thus it came to pass 
that Leouore at this instant stood before them. 

“Fly, signor—tly!” she said. “ The prince 
knows of your presence—he is coming! D' Istria 
awaits you below!” 

“Let him come,” returned he, carelessly, his 
arm still round the princess. “Fly? Not 1!’ 

“ You will be killed!” ejaculated Leonore. 

“I, too, wear a sword !” 

“And would you use it on my father? There 
is no shame in flying; you are one, they are 
thousand.” 

“I cannot fly,” he answered hoarsely, for Le- 
onore had sped back, “till you tell me with 
words also that you return this love of mine!” 

“Fly, then, by your love fur me, mine for 
you! Fly because I love you with my whole 
soul, and swear it forever !’’ 

“ Once more, blessed words! once more !’” 

Bau she valy flung her arms around bis neck 
an instant, and suddenly dropping on her seat, 
motioned him imperatively away. 

Taking the balustrade in une hand, he sprang 
across it and dropped himeelf into the court yard 
below ; D Istria stood there, and without a word, 




















and closed-steel 


observe, all the 
haracter, had a 
or ribbon about 
color save the 
k, hanging from 
; round either 
iveleaves. The 


beautifal figure, 
’s array, floated 
apartments, as 
of some flash- 
old ; a crimson 
¢ tiny feet were 
jppers; a scarf 
emeralds and 
the drooping 


had first seen him. 

‘I knew you, signor,” si® princess, “by 
the dagger in your belt.” 

“Tt saved my life,” he ré; “life of small 
consequence two hours befi ' then and now 
of infinite value!” 

“And what has so su#J ‘ncreased its 
worth ?”’ asked the in: ™ ; 

“Ah, lady,” was inder, “I uaa 
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“My ancestoil were #424: Tam proud in 
being a Pole!” > 
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clinations, and finding them favorable, have ex- 
tended certain proposals to you, which you have 
accepted. And you have moreover done your 
part well? I will, however, take the papers, if 
you please.” 

“Yes, directly,” suid D’Istria, taking out 
blank parchment and an ink-horn. “I would 
like your written promise to these obligations 
first.” 

“Bah! I like not black and white. It is dan- 
gerous,” said Rimlan, 

“It cannot be in this case, since for my own 
sake, I shall preserve it religiously. Moreover, 
should anything happen to you, your adherents 
will respect it.” 

Rimian took the pen. 

“ What shall I write?” said he. 

D'Istria proceeded to dictate the terms, and 
afte: ivug hesitation and much questioning, they 
were penned by the light of a dark lantern, and 
D'Istria had folded the parchment away. 

“You see, signor, how strict are the terms 
which I have put upon myself,” said the latter. 

“Ay,” assented Rimlan, dubiously. 

“And I now surrender the other papers to 
you.” 

At this, the County Rimlan took courage. 

“ They will finish bim, I trust!” said he. 

“ And you too!” muttered D’ Istria. 

“And | shall take care to have them dropped 
in the king’s way by to morrow, and then we can 
very safely leave San Romolo’s destruction to 
him. Good night, Signor Lippo!” 

As Rimlan turned away, D’Istria, always on 
his guard, saw the flash of his stiletto quite ready 
to put so important a witness of his treason out 
of the world; and as it made a dexterous and 
back-handed lunge, he threw himself aside and 
saw it penetrate # wooden post. Rimlan drew it 
out with an oath, swearing that that stiletto was 
the plegue of his life, and strode away. 

“ Ah, you villain!” said D’Istria; “do you 
suppose the whole kingdom could bribe me to 
betray San Romolo into your clutches, and for 
your advancement? Crown such a rascal, for- 
sooth!” And then with the fifty gentlemen, 
who now issued from their retirement, he left the 


spot. 
| ut when Rimlan reached home, a brother 
conspirator, who hated D'Istria, was already 
there ; and after the two had perused the docu- 
ments, Rimlan locked them up and retired. 
Later at night, the other stole down, and procur- 
ing then a moment, inserted in the roll, in a fine 
text and somewhat similar chirography, close 
under the name of San Romolo, that of Lippo 
d Istria—so that when the Chevalier Faiconi 
may fird himself in @ prison, he may be sure 
that his friend Lippo is not far off—and having 
done this, and replaced them as befure, the 
} wretch crept to bed again. The next day, these 
three papers were in the hands of the king. 
Meanwhile, the gay-bearted chevalier was bent 
on following up his adventure with the princess ; 
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and though wondering what could so suddenly 
have become of D’Istria, he unsuspectingly 
donned a palmer’s broad hat and cloak, and be- 
took himself, across the forest that joined their 
country seats, to the residence of the Valdam- 
brini. Leaving his horse in a thicket, he faced 
onward on foot. The prince was in the capital, 
he knew, his daughter at home, and so he craved 
permission of the porters at the lodge to go up 
to the palace and recount his travels to their 
young mistress. The holy dress that he wore 
being always a passport, this was readily grant- 
ed, and soon he once more found himself in the 
presence of his enchantress. By chance, the 
princess sat alone; and as he entered, she rose 
with a sweet gravity to ask the customary pil- 
grim’s blessing. But at the sight of him as he 
threw off the screen of hat and cloak, she 


recoiled. 

“ Your highness flies from me to-day,” said he. 

“Tam at a loss to know why the Valdambrini 
Palace is honored by a call from Falconi di San 
Romolo!’ she replied, with flashing eyes. 

“ Indeed, lady, you would not have been at 
such loss on Monday night!” 

“Why do you recall that disgraceful scene?” 

“Pardon. You can forget it, as you have 
already forgotten the oath you swore when I left 
you,” said he, bittorly. 

“T made the oath, in a dreadful moment, to 
one whom I esteemed an honest man. I might 
have kept it, perhaps—though that I doubt— 
even to an enemy, as I so soon discovered you 
to be. But to a traitor, the proofs of whose 
treason are even now in the king’s hands, as my 
father has told me, and for whom a band of the 
loyalest gentlemen of the country, in royal uni- 
form, are scouring hill and dale, to him I proud- 
ly break all oaths, and pray to lose the abhorred 
memory of having made them !”” 

Perhaps this was the only way in which to no- 
tify him of his danger ; perhaps she really thought 
herself in earnest. 

“A traitor!” cried the chevalier, raising him- 
self to his loftiest height. “I? You mistake, 
lady! It were impossible. You hardly know 
how insulting is the language you use—though 
you use it!” 

“T sir, insulting? It is your presence that 
insults me. This roof has never till this mo- 
ment sheltered any but faithful subjects.” 

“Tet me ask you to explain yourself. Do 
you mean that any one suspects me of disloyalty ?” 

“ As you say, and much more.” 

“It is my enemies who will not be my 
friends!’ he said. ‘There is not a more liege 
vassal in the kingdom than I! I defy every 
Valdambrini to do their best, and prove me with 
a drop of the blood of the San Romolos to have 
mixed treason with it !” 

He saw the changing expression on her face, 
the tears in her eyes, the color wavering on her 
cheek, and looking firmly at her, he added: 

“Do you doubt me?” 

“ The chevalier has an uncle !” she responded, 
the thin, pink nostrils dilating and quivering 
with wrath at mention of hisname. “San Rom- 
olo blood perhaps does not run in fits veins !” } 

“And itis to him that I owe this favor ?”’ 

“ He gave the proofs—” 

“Proofs? What proofs ?”” 

“T do not know—into the king’s hands, and 
he told my father that on this night week you 
intended to steal me away.” 

“ The wretch may have divined my desires, 
but I certainly never told them!” laughed the 
marquis. “And if my uncle be at the heart of 
this mystery, I have no fear of him !” 

“The Signor d’Istria is also there.” 

The marquis started. “D’Istria? I would 
trust him with my heart’s blood !”’ he said. 

“You have already trusted him too much.” 

“He? he may counterfeit enmity tome. He 
is deep enough to foil a thousand Rimlans.” 

“Your uncle said that the pain it cost him to 
do his duty here, it was impossible to believe.” 

“Too small to be seen, I suppose. But since 
your highness says these things, I must hasten to 
the king. Nor shall I, while this blot threatens 
our escutcheon, ask again if you return the love 
of a suspected traitor.” 

The palace Valdambrini stood on the summit 
of an eminence, and this room commanded a 
wide view, so that now while they spoke, they 
saw approaching, from three opposite directions, 
three separate bands of horsemen, in royal uni- 
form, who from their confident demeanor seemed 
to have tracked the marquis to this spot. 

“You should hardly have been so_ bold, chev- 
alier, as to have sought the lair of the leopards,” 
said the princess, after watchiog them a mo- 
ment; “there is no path by which you may fly.” 

“T do not wish to fly. Of course I surrender 
and demand investigation, but not to these !” 

“Then you must be concealed.” 

“Never!” 

“ What then?” she demanded. 

“Die first !’” he answered, quickly. 

“For my sake,”’ she said, pleadingly. 

“For your sake? What do you care ?” 

“Do L not care?” she cried ; “do I not care ? 
O heavens, San Romolo! Can I forget? Is 
not your honor mine also?” 

“ And you keep that oath then?” 

“Forever!” And putting her arms round his 
neck, she laid her head on his bosom, clinging to 
him more tenderly that in this hour he might feel 
what comfort she could bring. 

Already they heard the quick galloping hoofs 
loudly resounding. 

“There are countless vaults and coping- 
stones which might screen you if you will!” she 
said, lifting her head with a sudden smile. 


am. Meet me, love, once more this evening, in 
yonder wood, and then I seek Ladislaus.” 

A moment of passionate farewell, and then, 
as the riders dashed up the lawn, he went down, 
and the whole troop passed him at a gallop; and 
so common was the sight of a palmer, that they 
did not even think of asking a benedicite. 

| That night, the moon lighting the shades of 

























































was holding. 


of the circumstance, Rimlan appeared, and fero- 


ciously ordered him to the lonely dungeon of the 
prisoner of state, and at noon, the king, without 
thinking it worth mentioning to Rimlan, arrested 
and confined D’Istria whose name he had also 
found upon the list. As soon as this intelligence 
became public, the loudest murmurs of anger 
and disbelief filled the people, and the Princess 
Sara, with Lady Leonore, came up at once to 


join her father. 


A week passed, and the trial of the marquis 
The three papers, with the false 
oaths taken by Rimlan on the occasion, were 
sufficient testimony for treason, although the first 
haughty denials and then indignant silence of 
the marquis could not but move all hearts. The 
council rooms were crowded with the first nobility 
of the realm, for the San Romolos were cousins 
to the reigning house of Poland. Palest and 
most beautiful of all, beside the queen in the 
foremost rank of the confronting benches, sat the 
Princess Sara, and looking demurely sad below 
her, sat the villanous County Rimlan. 

It was at this juncture that the lord keeper of 
the prisons entered and addressed Ladislaus in a 
low tone. The king rose and with him left the 
place for a short time, when he returned, he pro- 
nounced it necessary to delay passing sentence 
on the prisoner, who was, he said, without doubt 
guilty, and that further proceedings would be 
held on the morrow in the royal Church of the 
Cross. Those most accustomed to observe the 
royal countenance, did not on this occasion fail 
to notice that whereas all the previous part of the 
trial he had worn a most perplexed and sorrow- 
ful air, now he with difficulty repressed smiles. 
When all were gone but the Prince Valdambrini, 
he turned to him saying, “I have long desired 
to do your highness a favor, but never found 
anything sufficiently worthy before, now, I 
rejoice that it isin my power to bestow a husband 
upon your daughter. A man who has placed 
me under endless obligations, and who is des- 
tined to even higher rank than he now holds, 
for since his nephew dies to-morrow, he is already 
virtually Marquis di San Romolo !” 

The old man turned white and red by turns, 
and it was some moments before he could mas- 
ter himself enough to speak. ‘ Your majesty,” 
he then said, “cannot mean to do me such dis- 
honor!” 

“ Dishonor ?” 

“Ts not his family name even now stained with 
treachery ?” 

“Remember, Valdambrini, that unless my 
new queen brings me heirs, which is unlikely, he 
will be after to-morrow the nearest relative I 
have. My heir. Shall you have no pride in 
seeing your daughter on this throne ?” 

“T shall not live to see it, and cannot desire 
to, if shared with my ancestors’ enemy !” 

“But let your king implore you to waive this 
quarrel, that the nation may see how we reward 
the faithful, and those who discover treason!” 
still urged the kin;s. 

It was dusk ere they parted, and then with a 
heavy heart the old man had assented to the pro- 
position, and had gone to lay his ¢ommands upon 
his daughter. But her he found immovable and 
indignant; she spurned the request, and made a 
hundred rash vows to support her refusal; her 
father was nearly in despair, when falling on her 
knees and holding his hands in her own, she con- 
fessed that she loved the nephew, the traitor, and 
that he knewit. The old prince stagyered, over- 
come by this last blow. That to please the king, 
and for various compulsory and necessary rea- 
sons, his daughter should wed the other one, 
had been enough; he could have sympathized 
with her, they would have been wretched to- 
gether; but to have her love him, was out of 
the question; and now to find that she indeed 
loved one positively worse, and,worse hated than 
he, and a condemned criminal moreover, was too 
much for his princely pride. What words he 
might have uttered were stayed by the entrance 
of the king, who begged him to leave them that 
he might exercise his royal powers of persuasion. 

Kings, as well as their subjects, are sometimes 
fond of practical jokes, and neither of these un- 
happy people noticed the mischievous twinkle in 
his majesty’s eye, as the prince went out. Stand- 
ing before the princess, he said : 

“The County Rimlan has to-day requested 
the honor of your highness’s hand. I can deny 
so trusty a noble nothing, and have granted it. 
I have also to-day given the Signor D'Istria an 
interview, and thus learned your love for the 
Chevalier Falconi. It is idle ; dismiss it! You 
will wed Rimlan to-morrow.” 

“No, sire. I will not!” 

“No?” he resumed, assuming a sterner air. 
“Listen. If you become the Countess Rimlan, 
the Marquis di San Romolo shall live. I will 
only banish him, and bestow his estates, titles 
and heirdom on your husband ; I will spare his 
life. But if you refuse, by the holy cross, I will 
cut off his head so surely as I stand here, and as 
in that case you will be his murderer It is in 
your power to save your lover’slife! I give you 
fifteen minutes to decide!” And he left her. 

When he returned, she was lying cold and 
senseless in aswoon upon the floor. It was a 
long time before, with every combined assistance 
the unfortunate girl could be recalled to life, and 
then so weak and wandering was she, that it was 
impossible to arrive at her decision, so the king 
departed, saying, ‘To-morrow morning, when 
you go with the court tothe Royal Church of the 
Cross, you will go either prepared in wedding 
array, or in black, headsman’s garb, as a type of 
the fate of him whose widow and executioner 


| you will surely be, for remember by your appear- 
“No, dearest, I will go out by them all as I 


ance will the chevalier’s sentence be decided.”’ 
Day came, and the church filled with the nobles, 
each silently taking their accustomed places. 
Lastly came the Prince Valdambrini, the County 
Rimlan, and the king. Immediately afterwards 


; the marquis entered alone, and with the same 


the old beach forest into a pale greenery, the | 


lovers sat long hours together, alone and free 
Midnight separated them, and dawn found San 
Romolo at the palace gates, where he surrendered 






himself; but ere the king could be made aware | 


haughty stride as of old, and stood below the 
Then stole a loud 
rustle and murmur through the galleries, and 
from the chapel the queen and her train of ladies, 
with the Lady Leonore and the princess, entered. 
The latter moved stiff and white as a corpse, in 
a dress of sweeping, snowy brocade, the boddice 
covered with diamonds, and a fal! veil of gauze, 


high altar to receive sentence. 








The king smiled, as she entered and took her 
seat in a chair not far distant from the altar. 
When all was quiet, the doors of the main en- 
trance swung open once more, and the Signor 
Lippo D'Istria with some fifty gentlemen behind 
him, looking smiling and defiant, also appeared. 
Leaving them in the nave he advanced alone to 
his majesty and gave him the parchment once 
bestowed on himself by Rimlan. 

“ Sire,” said he, in a loud tone, “I surrender 
to you a document whose value you can best 
ascertain.” 

Rimlan made a motion as if to snatch it, but 
the dreadful eye of the king palsied him. 

“Tt is nota month ago,” continued D’Istria, 
at a nod from the king, “that I, who am a friend 
of San Romolo, overheard a plot of the County 
Rimlan’s to destroy his nephew. That I might 
learn more concerning it and so frustrate it, for 
to the marquis I owe more than life, I exhibited 
signs of hatred towards the chevalier, and was of 
course eagerly seized by the county. I appeared 
to enter in his plans, that I might obtain them, 
and shortly afterwards, he disclosed a more enor- 
mous one aimed at the crown. My lords and 
gentlemen, the three papers on which you yester- 
day convicted the marquis, I myself forged, as 
you will see by looking inthe upper corner of the 
under side where in very minute letters I have 
written ‘ Philippus D’Istrius hoe fecit,’ and the 
king will read to you the document which I 
received in payment.” 

Much more followed, and then the fifty gentle- 
men, all of whom we have before met with, each 
came forward and swore to the truth of D’Istria’s 
statements, and revealed the treachery of the 
shrinking man before them. Lastly the king 
unfolded his parchment, first saying : 

“ Yesterday, the Signor D’Istria told me many 
things, but did not suffer me to read this. I al- 
lowed him to depart under escort, in search of 
his witnesses, and the course I have pursued 
since then,is partly derived from his suggestions !”” 
And then in a loud voice he read : 


“T hereby promise to Lippo D’Istria, the mar- 
p mee of San Romolo, the principality of Val- 
ambrini, and in addition a yearly revenue of six 
thousand florins from the royal exchequer, in 
lieu of assistance already atlorded me in my 
struggles for the crown, and provided that on the 
sixteenth of June he meets me in the palace and 
there aids in putting Ladislaus V. to death. By 
this contract he binds himself to ask nothing 
more, and I also acknowledge the receipt ot three 
papers forged by him and containing false evi- 
dence of San Romolo’s treason. 
Signed, Riacan Gargano pa GaRGani.” 


“County,” said Ladislaus, “it is the sixteenth 
of June to-day.” 

There was an awkward movement of Rimlan’s 
arm in the king’s direction, intercepted by 
D Istria. 

“ That stiletto is the plague of your life, is it 
not?” whispered the latter. 

Meanwhile the princess, half risen from her 
chair, leaning heavily on one hand and thrusting 
aside her veil with the other, gazeg bewildered at 
the s2ene, for the king } said, “‘ Peoplé of 
Poland! is the Marquis gi Romolo guilty,or 
not guilty?’ And the ering cry off the 
nobles had rent the done with a reverberated 
“Not guilty !” “ 

“And the County Rimlan?’ questioned the 
king, but such a dead silence suddenly reigned 
that a falling feather might have been heard, “ J 
then must speak,” continued his majesty, “and 
that no death-sorrow may dim so fine a day, we 
pardon him ; but let him never, underour heavi- 
est penalty, enter the boundaries of Poland 
again!” 

Four guards who were to see the royal will ex- 
ecuted, accompanied the pardoned man from the 
place. 

“‘What says your highness ?”’ resumed the king, 
turning to Valdambrini, “shall we have no wed- 
ding to-day? ’Twere a pity so fair a bride should 
have no groom 1” 

The old prince paysed a moment, then went 
forward and took the marquis’s hand. 

“ Chevalier,” he said, “‘I have been in the 
wrong. I should have known better than I be- 
lieved regarding your mother’s son. Behold, if 
your generous nature can overlook the past, let 
us seal our amity by anirrefragable bond. ‘Take 
my daughter, sir, and God bless you !” 

And proud of his child’s beauty, for the cheeks 
were all rosy beneath their filmy covering, the 
eyes liquid and glowing, and of his own mag- 
nanimity, for it had taken severe effort tosubdue 
the habit of years, he led her on and placed her 
hand in his, as the bishops advanced to meet 
them. When the chevalier and his wife arose, 
two others silently took their place for a similar 
ceremony. The bishops looked a moment at the 
smiling king, and then solemnly gave the same 
nuptial blessing over D’Istria, the gay Duke of 
Modena, and the Lady Leonore. Thus was 
ended the bitterest fead in the annals of any 
history, and often afterwards, did the chevalier, 
still the chevalier, though he wore a crown, 
remind his queen of her improper and undigni- 
fied demeanor on the very first night of their 
acquaintance. And she, copying her former be- 
haviour, demands, “ And you, love, whet did you 
do?’ Upon which he repeats his first offence. 


—__——_+ soe 


A DOVE STORY. 


A gentleman of this eity who has a dove cot at 
his residence at the West End, relates the follow- 
ing incidentas having occurred last week. In 
the cot were a male and female dove and two 
squabs. The male squab having died, the 
elderly dove drove from his nest his female mate, 
and promoted to his bed and board the young 
female squab, pecking at and driving from his 
cot the female dove. Finally, upon one occa 
sion, when the female appeared ac the door of the 
cot, the male sallied ont, pecked at her and drove 
herawav. The persecuted mother flew down 
to a perch below, where with her head under her 
wing, she remained for a short time, and then 
fell suddenly to the ground. The ismates of the 
house, who had witnessed the proceedings, im- 
mediately went out and ascertained that the dove 
was dead, but no wound was found sutticient to 
cause death. Possibly she died of a broken 
heart from the brutal treatment of her false and 
fickle mate.— Traveller. 


+ 2 


He who licks honey from thorns pays too high 
a price for his entertainment. 


























THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

The Birmese are a very ancient nation, and 
are said to have received the Buddhist religion as 
early as 301 years B.C. Atthat period, the gov- 
ernment was permanently established at Prome, 
where it continued for 395 vears. After this, it 
was removed to Pugan, where it continued for 
nearly twelve centuries. In 1300, A. D., it was 
removed to Ava, and was there continued for 
369 years, and there Europeans first became ac- 
quainted with the Birmese, in the 16th century. 
In this century, the Birmans in Ava made them- 
selves independent of Pegu; but in 1740, they 
were subjugated anew by this state. Alompra, 
one of the leaders, however, with about one hun 
dred faithful adherents, almost immediately sum- 
moned the people again to arms, and, in 1753, 
conquered the city of Ava. Defeat and victory 
succeeded alternately, till Alompra, in 1757, con- 
quered the city of Pegu. This celebrated mon- 
arch died in 1760, at the age of fifty years. He 
labored to make his subjects happy by promot- 
ing agriculture, by restricting the arbitrary exer- 
cise of power on the part of his officers, and im- 
proving the public morals. Every act of the 
magistrates, in the Birman empire, was required 
to be public, and every decree to be made known ; 
even commercial treaties, and all relations es- 
tablished with foreign countries, were registered 
among the laws of the state, and open to the in- 
spection of every one. Namdogee, his eldest 
son and successor, who died in 1764, inheriting 
his father’s spirit, adopted from other nations 
whatever was of general utility to his own, and 
was anxious to do away abuses. Both father 
and son attended particularly to the administra- 
tion of the East Indian Company. Shambuan, 
the emperor’s brother, became regent, as guardian 
for his nephew Mornien; but he usurped the 
throne himself, and conquered Siam. In 1771, 
however, this province regained its independence 
while the principal part of the Birman forces 
were engaged in a war with China. In this war 
they were victorious, and compelled the Chinese 
whom they took prisoners to intermarry with the 
Birman females, and to remain in their territory. 
Fortune continued to attend this prince; and in 
1776, he left his empire, much enlarged, to his 
son Chengenza. ‘This prince lived in the unre- 
strained indulgence of every appetite, till 1782, 
when he was dethroned and put to death. In 
consequence of the revolution, Shembuan Men- 
deragan, the fourth son of Alompra, ascended 
the throne. He ordered his nephew Mornien, 
who was a state prisoner, to be drowned, and, in 
1783, subdued the kingdom of Arracan. He 
then engaged in a war with Siam, which con- 
tinued till 1793, and finally compelled it to sub- 
mission on certain conditions. About this time, 
some highway robbers tled from the Birman em- 
pire, and took refuge in the territory of the East 
india Company. Shembuan demanded that they 
should be given up. His demands were not im- 
mediately complied with, and he marched with a 
strong force into the offending country. At the 
same time, he carried on a friendly negotiation 
with the government in Calcutta, which resulted 
in the surrender of the criminals, and the con- 
clusion of a treaty of amity and commerce be- 
tween the two governments, which agreed to 
afford each other mutual aid, in case of an inva- 
sion from China. it was negotiated by Captain 
Symes. Shembuan was succeeded in 1819 by 
his grandson. In 1822, the Birmans won a vic- 
tory overy the northern province of Assam, at 
the source of the Burrampooter. ‘The party 
driven from Assam, together with the Birman 
rebels, fled to the British territories, whence they 
intended to invade Birmah, ‘The British gov- 
ernment forthwith disarmed the insurgents, but 
refused to deliver them up, or to drive them from 
the island of Shapuri, which they occupied. ‘The 
court of Ummerupoora, therefore, attempted to 
set the Mahrattas and all Hindostan in arms 
against the English, At length the monarch 
with the golden feet (one of the titles of the sove- 
reign of Birmah) demanded of the government 
of Caleutca the cession df Northern Bengal, as 
being a part of Ava; and, in January, 1824, the 
Birman torces marched into Kadschar, which had 
doposed its rulers, and put itself under British 
protection. Lord Amherst, as governor-general 
of the British Kast Indies, now declared war 
against Birmah, and General Archibald Camp- 
bell prosecuted it so successfully, that, after the 
battle of Prome, in December, 1825, he obliged 
the monarch to conclude a very unequal peace at 
Panalagh, December, 31, 1825. As the treaty 
was not ratitied on the part of Boa, the Birman 
emperor, By the time specified, January 18, 1826, 
Campbell renewed the war on the 19th, and 
stormed the fortress of Munnun. February 24, 
the peace was ratified, and the war concluded. 
The king of the white elephants ceded to the 
company the provinces of Arracan, Merguy, 
Tavoy and Yea, and paid them a sum amount- 
ing to about $4,300,00U. Assam was made once 
more independent, and rajahs were appointed by 
the company to govern the northern provinces 
of Munnipore, Assam, Kadschar and Yeahung. 
‘The important city of Rangoon was declared a 
free port. Thus all the western coast of the Bir- 
man empire was ceded to the East India Com- 
pany, and the most powerful of the East Indian 
states was divided and weakened. Subsequent 
hostilities have resulted in increased acquisitions 
on the part of the British. In 1852, the city of 
Pegu was captured, and in 1853, the provinces 
of Pegu and Bassein were seized upon and an- 
nexed to the Bengal presidency. 





A FITTING MORAL. 


Mike, a little darkey of a dozen years, was 
purposely left alone in a store one day, and 
watched through a door that stood ajar, to test 
his honesty. Finding himself aione, he began to 
canvass the apartments for something good ; and 
slipping behind the counter, he soon helped him- 
self liberally to nuts and candy. Upon being 
caught in the act, and reprimanded, he began to 
justify himself by saying, “* You'd no business to 
leave me alone ; you always know'd I'd steal.” ‘The 
moral fits larger cases of peculation or misappro- 
priation: it is not good, in ahy sense, for a man 
to be left alone; he needs equally a wife for his 
fireside and a watcher in his business responsi- 
bilities — Worcester Palladium. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes to 
bound form , each elegantly tiustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, ou the receipt of twenty cenis, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar, We are resolved upon small profiv and 
quick sales: 
THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tar Yours Lion 

or Mount Lion. A ros.ance of the Eastern World 


The best story whieh the autbor has ever written 
| OPO LL SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


| THE DANCING STAR: or. Taz Suvecier oF rar 


CHESAPRAKE. A story of the sea andouroe#n coust. A 
brilliant aod stirring nautical tale by & favorite author. 
BY. cee cccceccsrcccesaeceeercsece J.H INGRAHAM 
THE PIONEER: or. Tee Apvertceres ov rue Morven 
4 captivating and vivid American steury—true to the 
lite of the backwoods. By.....Da.J. H ROBINSON 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or. Tar Fortuses ov a 
Soupina. A story of jove and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale frum one of our oid and favorite authors. 
By ‘ ‘ ‘ LIEUTENANT MOKRAY. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tae Yousoc Hortan oF 
Vixnersia —A Deantinu: domestic, vet most thrilling 
tale of Virgiola in the coionial times of her buttor:. 
By wae SYLVANU? OOSB, Ja 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or. Tae Fonreves oF a 
Seaniss Cavauier. A vividly interesting story of the 
roving tribes of Gitance in Spain. foll of incident 
LIEUTEMANT MURAAY. 
Euelose the money and receive either or all by retarn 
of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots 














H [Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cheap Oil for Kitchen Lamps. 


Let all scraps of fat (including even whatever bits are 
left on the dinner plates) and all drippings. be set ina 

| cool place. When the crock fs full, transfer the fat to 
an iron pot, filling it half way up with fat, and pour in 
sufficient cold water to resch the top. Set it over the 
fire, and boil and skim it, till the impurities are removed. 
Next pour the melted fat into « large, broad pan of cold 
| water, and set it away to cool. It will harden intos 
| cake. Then take out the cake, and put it away ina cool 
| place. When wanted for use, cut off a sufficient quan- 
| tity, melt it by the fire till it becomes liquid, and then 
| fll the lamp with it, as with lard. It will give a clear, 
' 
| 


1 bright light, quite equal to that of lard. and better than 
| whale oil, and it costs nothing but the trouble of prepar- 
ing the fut. 





To dye a bright and lasting Color. 

Simmer your hanks of yarn in strong alum water; 
then put a layer of peach tree leaves ina tub, then a 
layer of yarn, then leaves, tillallarein; then pour over 
them the boiling hot alum water to cover them; let 
it set all night; wring out and air it; then heat the dye 
and putin fresh leaves with the same yarn, in layers, 
and pour over the hot dye for several days, wring it each 
day till you get it the shade you like. Set it with strong 
suds. This makes a fast color that grows brighter by 
washing in strong suds. 


Ginger Wine. 

To every gallon of water add three poends of angarand 
one pound of ginger, the paring of one lemon, halfa 
pound of raisins. stoned; boil all half an hour, let it 
stand until it is lukewarm, thea put it into the cask with 
the juice of a lemon; add one spoonful of yeast to every 
gallon, stir it every day for ten days, then add halfa pint 
of brandy to every two gallons, half an ounce of isinglass 
to every six gallons; stop it close down, and in about 
eight weeks it will be fit to bottle. 

















































Wisconsin Fruit Cake. 

Three~juarters of a pound of raw salt fat pork, chopped 
very fine; then pour on a pint of boiling water, one cup 
of sugar, two of molasses, two teaspoonsful of cloves, one 
of cinnamon, one nutmeg, two teaspoons of saleratus, 
one pound and a half of raisins, aleo citron and currants 
if liked, and flour as stiff as can be stirred; bake very 
slowly an hour or longer, as it will burn without great 
care. This will make three loaves, and will keep well. 





Mead. 

This favorite beverage, that for centuries was the chief 
libation of northern nations, is made by dissolving one 
part of honey in three of boiling water, flavoring it with 
spices, and adding a portion of ground malt, and a pieBe 
of toast steeped in yeast, and allowing the whole to fer- 
ment. It was sometimes flavored with primrose blos- 
some, which, by the way, isa little plant that does not 
grow this side of the Atlantic. 





Simple Bread Panada. 

Puta quantity of grated stale bread into enough water 
to form a moderately thick pulp; cover it up and let it 
soak for an hour, then beat it up with two tablespoonsful 
of milk, and a small portion of refined sugar, and boil the 
whole for ten minutes, stirring all the time. This may 
be eaten by the sick, laboring under any disease in which 
abstinence is vot strictly enjoined. 





Delicate Cake. 

Stir to a cream, a pound of powdered white sugar, seven 
ounces of butter; then add the white of sixteen eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth, halfa nutmeg, or a teaspoonful of 
rore-water, or lemon; etir in gradually, a pound of sifted 
flour; bake the cake immediately ; the yolks can be used 
for custards. + 
To make Sandwiches. 7 

Rub one tablespoonful of musterd flour into half a 
pound of sweet butter; spread this mixture upon thin 
slices of bread; from a boiled ham cut very thin slices, 
and place a thin slice of ham between two slices of the 
bread as above, cut the sandwiches in a convenient form, 
and serve. 

Cure for a dry Cough. 

Take of powdered gum arabic half an ounce, liquorice 
juice half an ounce. Dissolve the gum first in warm wa- 
ter, squeeze in the juice of a lemon, then add of paregoric 
two drachms, syrup of squills one drachm. Oork all ins 
bottle and shake well. Take “ne teaspoonful when the 
cough is troublesome. 


To cure Hoarseness. 

Take the whites of two eggs, and beat them with two 
spoonsful of white sugar; grate in a little nutmeg; then 
add a pint of lukewarm water. Stir well,and drink often. 
Repeat the prescription if necessary, and it will cure the 
most obstinate case of hoarseness in a short time. 


Chapped Hands. 

Take two ounces of glycerine, and one ounce of rose- 
water, mix, and rub your hands well with it before retir- 
ing to rest. It is pleasant, agreeable, and cleanly, and 
its effects are truly wonderful ; indewd, whatever business 
aparty may be engaged in, it will not fail to effect « cure. 





Making Vinegar. 

Fill a large glass bottle with weak tea, which may be 
what is left after drinking. Adda small quantity of su- 
gar or molasses, and set them in a warm place, say ina 
window where the sun shines. In a fortnight it will be 
fit for use, and is as gor! as cider vinegar. 





Ginger Snaps. 

Two cups cf molasses, one of lard, a tablespoon of gin- 
ger, a tablespoon of saleratus, dissolved in as little hot 
water as porsible; flour; roll very thin. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL _ 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This i!inmined record of the times is now in its rova- 
TeexTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year bas added to ite extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of lilus- 
trated papers in this country, and sbali continue to de- 
serve ite remarkable success. The membereofany family 
in which Batiou's Picromiat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do vot have secess to this admirable me- 
dium for Laprovement and instruction 

GF" It ts beautifully printed, with ao average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

I> It contains paietrnits of #1) noted individusis, male 
or female. who may appear among Ds. 

G>> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north aud south. 

(>> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

C7” It coutains sixteen super royal cetavo pages of 
tales. poems, sketches and raned miscellany 

> lt cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
her of the Girevide where it ie a weekly visitor. 

17> The best writers in the country are engrged as 
regular contributors to Ballou's Pictorial 

> lt is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world’ 

cP Itsengraviogs educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted loralities 

>? It forma two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with abot one thousand epiendid engravings 

T7 Thas forwiog & paper origioal io design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 
One copr, one year 
Ove copy. two years 
Five copies. one jear...... eescaess 
Twelve copies. one sear (and one to the getter ep 
of the club) .. . eesercevecsee . 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
| own addres at the lowest club rate. 
{| [> Bample copies sept when desired 
Published each Farunpar, by MM BALLOU, 
No. Z2 Winter Street, Boston 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SENORITA. 

















































BY M POTTER, JR. 


‘* [cannot love thee "—ah! the words were coldly spoken, 
Calmly the accents floated forth upon the air, 
Crushing a manly love—a heart nigh broken— 
Bringing a mighty woe—bordering on despair. 
A heart nigh broken! nay, a true heart never falters, 
Bending to sorrow oft—its strength seems overthrown ; 
Prostrate it seems—yet in its truth it never alters, 
Though every joy and pleasant hope be flown. 


Coquette! ah no, a cruel name I cannot call thee; 

My heart may bitter feel—my lips shall never wrong ; 
Not thine the fault—I cahnot disenthrall me ; 

‘Tis mine—'tis that my love is deathless—strong. 
Why do I cling to thee? thou art unbending; 

Until thou pitiest the patient sadness of my mien ; 
And then to cheer me thou art condescending, 

Alternately the subject and the queen. 


Am I so low become, that I should gladly cherish 
One smile of thine to all the proffers of high fame? 

Am I £0 reckless, as to deem it would be joy to perish 
Listing to thee—whispering thy dear name? 

O, dearest, lift me from this depth to thy affection ; 
Give me the wealth of love I feel thou hast to give; 

Let me no longer linger ‘neath this deep dejection ; 
Bid me to love thee—whisper me to live. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF WINTER. 


" Thus Aidan — 

A heavy gloom oppressive o'er world, 

Through Nature shedding influence malign, 

And rouses up the seeds of dark disease. 

The soul of man dies in him, loathing life, 

And black with more than melancholy views. 

The cattle droop; and o’er the furrowed land, 
Fresh from the plough, the dun discolored flocks, 
Untended ng; crop the wholesome root. 
Along the woods, along the moorish fens, 

Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm ; 

And up among the loose nted cliffs, 

re fractured mite he brawling broook 
And cave, presageful, send a low moan, 

Resounding long in listening Fancy’s ear.—THoMsoN. ~ 





WISDOM. 


Love built a stately house; where fortune came, 


And spinning fancies, she was heard to say 
the frame ; 


That her fine cobwebs did su; 
Whereas they were sup; yy the same, 
But Wisdom quickly swept them all away. 
ERBERT. 


A Cale of Nautical Life, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LA BELLE PASSION: 


—or,— 


BRIGHT EYES IN EVERY COVE. 











BY LIEUT. FRANCIS PARKER. 


Just as the octave flute in “ Hail Columbia” 
began to soar and echo among the full sails of 
the “Pembroke,” and the farewell salute was 
booming from the seventy-fours on her deck, 
Montgomery Beranger, the young and dashing 
lieutenant, clasped a gentle maiden in his arms, 
promising to write soon and often, to keep her in 
his heart of hearts, the bright and only one; 
then with his handsome face, his gallant man- 
ners and mouth fall of singing-birds, was in a 
moment “gone from her gaze like a beautiful 
dfeam,” and soon quartered on the deck of the 
outward bound; the anchor was weighed and 
with a favoring breeze, was rapidly borne down 
the harbor of Norfolk. Beranger was*an ele- 
gantly formed and athletic young man, who had 
been initiated into all the mysteries of a naval 
education, and with it had imbibed or enhanced 
an absorbing gallantry and love for the fair sex. 
A gentle and relying young lady, who had met 
with the dashing lieutenant at some fashionable 
conversazione, was enamored of his eyes and gal- 
lantry, while he was pleased with her flattery ; 
they became infatuated with each «ther, and 
when the Pembroke was reatly for sea, she was 
the personification of the dear Florence, which 
was so often on his lips. The man-of-war was 
bound on along cruise, and had a young and 
jolly outfit. All except the commodore, who 
was quite absolute in his authority, and rather a 
stern governor over the lively and unruly mid- 
shipmen. Soon the range of blue hills sunk into 
the sea, and the good ship went ploughing her 
way with the spangled dome with its wanton 
breezes and hurricanes overhead, and the mys- 
terious dark blue billow beneath. The fading of 
the horizon had, perhaps, cast that peculiar 
evanescent melancholy over the crew, which will 
overcast the most buoyant spirit when forced to 
relinquish ties and pleasures, and exchange the 
hearthstone for the rolling deck, and quiet social 
converse for a “ life on the ocean wave.” 


Could one have seen the quantity of letters 
that went back by the return boat of the pilot, to 
those left on shore, and especially from Beranger 
to his darling Floy, and marked the passionate 
fervor which mingled there, like rain and light- 
ning in a summer’s cloud, he could never have 
believed that all their promised fidelity and con- 
stancy could pass away with the breath that ut- 
tered them; but whatever gentle one loans her 
heart and promises, rings and seals, to the itiner- 
ant debonnaire, whose heart beats under the blue 
jacket and gilt stripes, receives but partial re- 
turn ; for his bounty is always boundless as the 
sea, and the stars he follows numbered by those 
which shine on the banner floating from the top- 
mast. The commodore was a gurly, hard-sided 
man, who had himself outlived the heart-throbs 
of the “cavalier servente,” and though as ever 
ready to touch his hat to beauty and her blandish- 
ments, yet he had settled down, as the saying 
goes, and had a buxom wife and a quarter score 
of marriageable daughters. Besides Beranger, 
there were several others of the same character 
for fan and folly, and a number of middies more 
bedeviled than all the rest, over whom Com- 
modore L. endeavored to hold a tight rein, yet 
who, nevertheless, perpetrated many things 
which would not bear scrutiny. In the ward- 
room, the most youthful, those linked together in 
dashing spirit and versatility of opinion, were 
passing the time that intervened between land 
and land, in stories of ship and shore, and pro- 
jeeting schemes for the future. Songs of the 
forecastle and the cabin, flute breathings, and 
guitar thrumming, drove weary monotony away 
as much as possible, until the cry of “‘ Land ho!” 








“ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. -S> 








called eager and joyful eyes to the masthead and 
deck , and to those who had roved from zone to 
zone over the dark blue wave, it came like a 
glad message from another world. 

“Where away?” asked Beranger, of ar old 
cruiser, who stood glass in hand on deck, scruti- 
nizing a heavy bank of clouds over the larboard 
bow. 

“Don’t you see that bit of a dark spot there, 
bobbing up like a buoy out of water? there now 
it’s gone; but keep your eye on it, and you'll 
see it again, just under the stern of that scudding 
cloud. There, there, sir, it comes again,” whis- 
pered the sharp-eyed tar. 

“At which end off the cloud ?” impatiently 
asked Beranger. 

“At her stern, sir, close under her spanker 
boom,”’ was the technical reply. 

“Ah, ha, ha, old fellow, what an intelligible 
relationship you exhibit between a cloud and a 
point of land! Never mind, so that we soon ex- 
change this monotonous rolling and tumbling 
for a something on shore. Hear the old com- 
modore heaving out his invectives. Bravo! I 
shall be very likely to be elsewhere when we 
make harbor. I’ve a notion that Madeira and 
the Azores have something worth looking at and 
admiring, and let me alone to find it.” 

Two hours’ sail brought into beautiful relief 
the Peak of Pico, with the white cottages on the 
sides of its green acclivities. However, these 
vine-clad hills and volcanic peaks beneath which 
the rainbow and the thunder cloud dwelt in 
strange concord, were soon left in the blue dis- 
tance, and a fresh breeze bore the gallant frigate 
to an anchorage in the harbor of Terceira, and 
the starlit flag with its eagled “E Pluribus 
Unum,” was given to the breeze, and it was not 
long ere the strangers were scattered over the 
neatly built and romantic island city. 

While the commodore was discussing his 
champagne with the consul, each midshipman 
was exploring according to his forte the beauties 
of the Azores. Beranger had already caught a 
glimpse, ’neath the shade of a convent’s willows 
and walls of stone, of a brunette beauty, with 
those pouting-come-kiss-me under lips of sealing- 
wax hue, and those eyes which he described as 
two magnificent dreams, floating in light and 
shade, and which lieutenants so dearly love. 
She had first dawned on his sight as she passed 
to and fro among her plants on the balcony of 
the convent, and while hovering over them, her 
eyes were wont to meet those of the romantic 
Romeo who stood fixed in admiration below. 
It would be too tedious and perhaps too delicate 
to portray all that swept through the mind of 
Beranger, or all that shone on the surface of his 
actions, in the two days and-a-half that were 
spent among the Azores; but many a devoted 
word went up, and many more with sometimes 
n sweet flower came down, and then the gentle 
Celeste came down herself, not to descend into 
the tomb, but into the arms of the gallant Beran- 
ger, who turned away from the gay saloon to 
the pensive convent. And then came 

“ suppression, 

And Guang beankes posts no transgression,” 
which follow love and the novice, and which, 
as Beranger and his beautiful Celeste wandered 
und made love, dwelt in living languor, sleeping 
around her swimming eye and rang out with a 
mysterious charm from her silvery voice. Beran- 
yer poured out in burning words his admiration 
and heart enthrallment to the fair nun, and she 
wound up her gentle affections on him, and 
promises of fidelity were exchanged. And 
then came the denouement. Celeste was discov- 
ered in whispering converse with her amoroso 
in the moonlight, and remanded back to be 
doubly inured. The Pembroke was to weigh 
anchor and spread sail for other skies, and in the 
still night, Beranger climbed up the steep rocks 
that towered near the convent and waved his 
handkerchief, and caught the answering token of 
hers as it glanced from her high window ; and 
by the light of the full, clear moon, discovered 
trom lips and eyes the replying evidence of an 
affection that could outwatch the morning star. 
So poor Celeste must fold her love within her 
bosom, while Beranger “went singing on his 
way again,” or looking back to Terceira and his 
romantic attachment there, as to a sunny phase 
in his life. 

“Ah, my fine fellow!’ exclaimed a brother 
officer to the lieutenant, when they were once 
more under full sail. ‘What do you think of 
the Azores? You know, I suppose, that Brown 
has slipped the leash of the commodore, prefer- 
ring rather to dwell at the feet of a certain dam- 
sel, whose soft eyes shone on him arid taught 
him how to love.” 

“All very well!” replied Beranger ; “in such 
x clime with a soft heart to light his life, he will 
he well off. I say go it while you can; your 
heart will grow pallid in time. For myself, I 
would have remained had fortune favored me; 
but never mind, the sun gilds other lands as 
bright, and Spain has attractions for me.” 

Cadiz was reached, and as the lieutenant and 
his commander were attending a public enter- 
tainment, bull-fight and games in the Plaza, his 
uttention all at once seemed centered upon a 
tair face which was eagerly entering into all the 
enthusiasm of the amusement; looking around 
gain to notice if the lieutenant was as rapt as 
ever, he found he had changed his locality, and 
was at tete-a-tete with a blue-eyed damsel, whom 
to judge from the easy familiarity of their inter- 
view, he seemed to have previously known. 
No more was seen of Beranger until he came off 
to the Pembroke at sundown, and then his 
lrother lieutenant began to rally him upon his 
evident infatuation, and made inquiries about 
this prima donna assoluta of his affections. 

“An old flame, Blake, one of the most indes- 
cribably charming beings in Spain, although she 
hoasts of an eye blue as the skies of the Gua- 
dlalquivir.” 

“ Quite a contrast to your fair idol, Celeste.” 

“O, the nun of the Azores was sparkling and 
lovely, but Isabella is still more ing. 
Deuce take the coquette, though, that old sala- 
mander of a husband looked rather savagely at 
me, but there is no harm in such connection.” 


“Letters for you!” was the exclamation of 








reminding of the 





the comrade just come off shore, as he placed a 
package in the hands of Beranger. Among these 
was one from his “ Dear Florence,” who up- 
braided him for negligence, sighed as being for- 
gotten, and implored to know whether he was 
living or dead. This made him uneasy for a 
while, but when the morning came he as inevit- 
ably went on shore, and basked in the smile and 
paid his meed of gallantry to Isabella. Then 
came the serenade, the ramble, the avowal; and 
then jealousy on the part of the don her hus- 
band, which he smothered until a fitting oppor- 
tunity might come to make it known. 

Beranger was in the habit of inditing those 
expressive and amatory epistles to the donna 
which speed the soft intercourse from heart to 
heart, and link hearts with silken threads, if 
nothing more. Don Joseph had obtained a 
knowledge of this arrangement, and following 
the cavalier as he went to receive his three-cor- 
nered and perfumed offerings, stationed himself 
mufiled in his cloak beneath the balcony, and 
received the commission intended for the hand of 
the lieutenant. Here again was trouble. Don 
Joseph with all a Spaniard’s passion, forbade 
any further intercourse between his wife and 
Beranger, and Donna Isabella with the im- 
petuosity of the Castilian coquette, determined to 
flirt and receive attentions from whom she pleas- 
ed, and still made overtures to Beranger. Then 
came the controversy, next the harsh word, then 
the challenge, and lastly the flight of Isabella, 
under the protection of Beranger, and then the 
sailing of the man-of-war, and the forgetting of 
the affectionate, wretehed and forsaken Isabella, 
who appealed to the versatile affections of the 
lieutenant in her farewell indiction— 

‘That the moon looked on many brooklets 
But the brooklet could see but one moon.” 

Along the Levant, the Pembroke bathed her 
keel in the bluest waters, and caught the cosiest 
sunlight of Mediterranean isles, while her crew 
and officers enjoyed and entertained themselves 
in whatever could breathe of happiness and 
beauty. Even Commodore L. although six-and- 
fifty years had nmtarked their wrinkles on his 
forehead, renewed his age sutliciently to hold 
tete-a-tetes, and express admiration of the Sicil- 
ian flower girls, with their sweet, clear voices, 
whose modulations came warbling on the ear 
like the musical flow of a rich harp string, their 
diamond eyes and the poetry of their luxurious 
movements; and each younger aspirant found 
a lodestar of inimitable grace and loveliness; 
and bore away when their gallant bark spread 
her canvass for its native skies, some relic of 


well-remembered enjoyment. 


Let us now take a glance of the members of 
the jolly Pembroke outfit. Commodore L. has 
retired from service, and with mouth-watering 
recollections of the sparkling ruby, he, exalted in 
Madeira, pours out libations to the success of 
all who tread the wine press beneath the soft 
skies that hang over the vineyards of the East ; 
and though with an occasional twinging monitor, 

of the gout, elevating 
joint, is the rougiand 
vivant, Lieutepant 

of whom ran away from 


its throne in a certain 
ready mariner and 
Blake and Brown, 


shipboard to link his fortunes with a pair of 


bright eyes that hung their rainbows over his 
heart in the Azores, hag never been heard from, 
but probably still looks in their light; while the 
other lost his life endeavoring to swim across to 
an island to make love to a queenly peasant-girl, 
who sang a love ditty from Tasso and enthralled 
his heart. 

Midshipman G. still fellows the erratic life of 
a man-of-war, while several of his fellows have 
been promoted both in the service of Cupid and 
the navy. 

And Montgomery Beranger married a yellow- 
haired Massachusetts damsel, whose father had 
a fortune, and has hanging above his mantel, 
sketches of foreign beauty, and little relics which 
he declares to have brought from those whose 
exquisite loveliness forbadé him to pass: by with 
a negative. Half-a-dozen little commodores 


are springing up around his table in America, 


and perhaps as many more sylphs gladden his 
eyes and claim his paternity under brighter suns ; 
but though Mrs. —— was always glad to wel- 


come home her spouse, yet he was never lonely 


when away, and often rowed long and ardently 
to visit the fair Celeste, or pay court to some of 


his fair friends in the islands along the Levant. 


The last time he was heard from, he was serenad- 
ing the fair Isabella off the banks of the Guadiana, 
in the following strain : 


** Farewell, and should we meet no more 
Except in ‘s dream, 
Yet sweet the visions that restore 
The semblance thou dost seem. 


“Adieu! the last that thou wilt hear 
From him that knows thy worth too well 
To stitie one relenting care, 
That mingles in this last farewell!" 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IMPORTING A WIFE. 


BY GRANT THORBURN.* 


I was travelling in Virginia in 1847. Ona 
certain day, I was invited to a tea-water-party in 
Richmond ; there were present about twerty 
couple of young men and maidens, old men and 
matrons, with asprinkling of bachelors who had 
doubled their teens. Supper being ended, we 
commenced conversing in groups, I was much 
amused and edified with the conversation of a 
matron who had seen eighty winters. The old 
lady related the following amusing incident : 

“ My grandfather came from Scotland, when 
in his twenty-first year, and settled in Virginia, 
became a merchant and planter, having great 
possessions. He had flocks and herds, men-ser- 
vants and maid-servants, hogs, mules, and don- 
keys, but one thing he yet lacked. He had no 
pretty young wife, to beguile the time with her 
lively, prattling Yankee tongue, so he concluded 
to take to Himself a wife. But here was the rub, 
he was a bashful man. When threading the 
streets of Richmond, if he saw a sprightly lass 
of eighteen advancing in his path, he would cross 
the street and pass away on the other side, fear- 

* Laurie Todd. 
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i 
ful of being killed by a shot from her sparkling | Pester’s Pienic 
eyes. A bright idea entered his brain; he had = 


heard his parents speak much in praise of the 
bonnie lasses who play among the heather on 
the hill-tops of Scotland. His clerk was copying 
a duplicate order, and he thought he order a 
young lass for a wife. The article was ordered 
accordingly. At the same time he wrote a pri- 
vate letter of instructions to his agent, (Alexan- 
der McAlpin, of Glasgow), giving a minute des- 
cription of the article wanted ; as to age, height, 
health, ete In summing up, he added; ‘she 
must be a bonnie Scotch lassie, to come by re- 
turn of the vessel, and to have a small state- 
room for her ownuse. On her arrival, he prom- 
ised to have her lodged with his aunt; a respect- 
able widow lady, and if agreeable to the parties 
concerned, he would make her his wife in thirty 
days after her arrival ; if not, and she wished to 
return, he would pay her expenses and loss of 
time.’ 

“When Sandy McAlpin read this letter, he 
slowly removed the spectacles from his nose, 
and leaning back in his arm-chair, communed 
with himself as follows: ‘ The lad’s daft (crazy). 
He tells me to send him a wife, as if she was a 
barrel o’ sa’t herring. Gudekens! the fash (trou- 
ble) I was at to get a wife for mysel’, but I’ll see 
what the gude wife says ’—a bright idea. 

“Next day, Mrs. McAlpin sat in council with 
Mrs. A. and B. Invitations were sent to ten 
matrons, whose daughters were in and out of 
their teens, to meet at the tea-board of Mrs. 
McAlpin, each matron to bring with her a 
daughter who was not ower too young to marry 
yet. All being present, Mrs. McAlpin read the 
letter, and made the necessary explanations. 
Supper being ended, each lass gave in her ulti- 
matum ; three only were willing to embark on 
the voyage of matrimonial discovery, the three 
agreed to draw lots, and Mary Robinson drew 
the longest straw. She was hailed the bonnie 
bride. In twelve weeks thereafter, the ship was 
ascending the James River. Mr: Crawford, the 
hero of our tale, came off in a boat to meet them. 
Mary stood on the quarter-deck. Crawford 
sprang on board, and was introduced to Mary by 
the captain. He looked on Mary with love and 
admiration. She was lodged with the widow 
aforesaid. On the thirtieth day of probation 
they were married.” 

The old lady remarked, she often heard her 
grandmother say, that a happier couple never 
lived. 

—_—_————e eee 
INDIAN CORN. 


Late scientific experiments and a better ac- 
quaintance with the habits of the Indians, have 
shown that a vegetable vil answers the same pur- 
— as animal food; that one pound of parched 

dian corn, or an equal quantity made into 
bread, is equal to two pounds of fat meat. ‘ In- 
dian corn meal contains more than four times as 
much oleaginous matter as wheat flour; more 
starch, and consequently capable of producing 
more sugar, and though less gluten than in other 
important compounds, it contains nearly as much 
nitrogenous material. ‘The combination of 

i com: in Indian corn, renders 
it alone the mixed diet capable of sustaining man 
under the mosy extraordinary circumstances ; 
and corn meal is capable of supplying more of 
the absolute wants of the adult human system 
than any other single substance in nature.— 
Scientific American. 


Hloral Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


Who does not love a flower? 

Its hues are taken from the light 

Which summer suns fling pure and bright, 
In scattered and prismatic hues, 

That smile and shine in dropping dews; 
Its fragrance from the sweetest air. 

Its form from all that’s light and fair: 
Who does not love a flower? 











Green-house Plants. 

There are two very useful plants, of which a half a 
dozen each add greatly to the beauty of the green-house 
all winter, or may be made to do so by a little me~aze- 
ment. They are the Primula sinensis, or China Prim- 
rose, and the Cineraria, both of which may be brought 
into bloom by the beginning of winter. Also to every 
lady's collection should be added the beautiful and fra- 
grant Cape Jasmine The leaves of the Cape Jasmine, 
Gardenia, are dark green and glossy, and the blossoms 
large and white, and very fragrant. The svil should be 
s mixture of peatand loam. It is propagated by cut- 
tings stuck in sand, under glass, with bottom heat. 
Sutherlandia. 

A beautiful pea-flowered shrub, with scarlet flowers, 
formerly called Colutea frutescens; a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which here is only half-hardy and should 
be grown in sandy foam It is a plant well worth the 
care which it needs, as the blossoms are of a beautiful 
bright scarlet, and the leaf a handsome dark green. 





Strelitzia. 

Magnificent plants, with large, long leaves, and very 
large and singular purple and orange flowers. They will 
flower in a green-house or room, and require a light 
sandy loam. They are very difficult to propagate. but 
sometimes send up suckers and sometimes ripen seeds. 





Rasselia. 

A very elegant stove plant, with slender, rush-like 
branches, and scarlet, tube-like flowers. It should te 
grown in a rich, light soil, and abundantly supplied with 
water while in a growing state. It is propagated by cut- 
tings, stuck under glass, with bottom heat. 





Hot-house and green-house shrubs, and hardy and 
half hardy perennials, natives of Sonth America. The 
blossoms are very fragrant, but have no great beauty. 
The half-hardy perennial resembles in its blossom the 
heliotrope, but has no fragrance. 

Etiolated. 

This is a term meaning drawn up, with weak and slen- 
der stems—a consequence which in hardy plants results 
from want of thinning out in proper time, and in green- 
house plants from being kept in too small pots and too 
far from the light. 

Jacquina. 

West Indian trees and shrubs, with showy flowers, re- 
quiring a stove in this climate. They should be grown 
in sand and loam, and are propagated by cuttings. 





Valeriana. 


Perennials plants, mostly natives of Burope, which will 





is one species with pale pink Sowers 





oe ee by o man to his son at 
“ My dear son,—I write to send you two pair of my old 
breeches, that you may have a new coat made out of 
them. Also some new socks which your mother has knit, 
by cutting down some of mine. Your mother sends you 
ten dollars without gmt and for fear you would 
not use it wisely I have kept back half, and only send 
you five. Your mother and I are well, except that your 
sister has got the measles, which we think would spread 
among the other girls, if Tom had not had them before, 
and he is the only one left. I hope you will do honor te 
my teachings; if not, you are an ass. and your mother 
and myself are your tionate parents.” 


Shooting some few years since with some friends, a 
captain formerly belonging to the 4th Dragoon Guards 
was of the party. We lost sight of him for some time. 
Madd oor es us he was asked what he had been doing; 

replied: 

“In crossing the brook, I trod on a pebble, lost my 
equilibrium, and fell.”’ 

One of the servants, hearing of his loss, went back. 
Being questioned as to the cause of absence, his answer 
was: 


“ T heard the captain say he had lost his equilibrium 
and went back to for it. I searched a long time, bu 
was unable to find it.” 


— 





Mr. Pullar, minister of the Secession Church in the 
Holm of Balfron, Scotland, had his orchard every year 
meivilessly plundered of the choicest of his favorite 
pears; and, though carefully watched, the plunderer 
eluded the utmost vigilance. Circumstances at length 
transpired to fix strong suspicions on one of the neigh- 
bors. The minister, after conversing with the suspected 
person on other matters, remarked at parting: 

‘* By-the-by, John, the pear tree at the north corner of 
the garden be quite ready next week.” 

The minister's garden was unmolested afterwards. 





—s 


** How did you like that clam song?” asked an old lady 
of her daughter, as they stepped with the crowd into the 
open air after a popular concert. 

* Clam song!" exclaimed the young lady, in astonish- 
ment; ** why, what do you refer to, mother!” 

ie Why, the first one eo 

“0, you mean * Shells the Ocean,’ don't you, 
mother?” 

“* Well, yes,” said the old lady, ‘I do think that was 
it; it was something about c » any way, and you 
know I like clams so well! Didn't you like it?” 


IF 
Re 
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A few days since, a country fellow entered one of the 
New York banks, and marching up to the counter, said: 

“Here Iam, 1 want you to take a fair look at me.” 

Without a word further he strode out. The next day 
the same customer a » uttered the same words, and 
again disappeared. third day, at about the «ame 
time, he walked in, and advancing to the teller’s desk, 
threw down a draft payable three days after sight. 

“*Now,” said he, ** you've seen me three times, I want 
the money for it!” 


‘ Never speak unless you have something to say, and 
leave off when you are done.”’ This was the rule, says 
the New York Press, followed by an old gentleman, who 
upon being asked to address a religious meeting some 
twenty years ago, thus spoke: 

‘My friends, I go about Charlestown. Malden, Cam- 
bridge, and other towns, selling meal ;—to some | sell a 
bushel, and to some I sella peck. Some say one thing, 
and some another; world without end. A-men.” 


ON een me 


A few days ago, an Irishman, in Concord, N. H., was 
told by his employer to cut up a sled, which had n 
frozen into the ice. Pat took his axe, and did as he was 
ordered, cutting up the sled completely which was nearly 
new and had been in use but a short time. The owner, 
of course, complained of Pat as a fool, but if he onl 
wanted him to cut around the sled, in order to take it 
out of the ice, why didn’t he tell him so? 


NN eee eee 


‘ My dear boy,” said a kind-hearted school mistress to 
an unusually promising scholar, whose quarter was about 
up—‘' my dear boy, does your father design that you 
should tread the intricate and thorny path of the profes- 
sions, the straight and narrow way the ministry, or 
ath amid the flowery Senor literature!” “on 

‘* No, marm,” replied juvenile prodigy says 
he is going to set me to work in the tater patch.” 


SRN eee eee 


“Gentlemen,” said a sagopa stump orator, “if 
a 


I wor to take a quill from the giraffe (seraph 
and bring to myraid the ¢ Spend Was wae 

in the Garden of Bden, and ® pen from the same— 
and gen’ Par-sy-fix Ocean was an inkstand, aod 
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Copy of an address of a letter remaining in the post- 
Se ee ment: 
** Misturs Jimi flins bruthir 
rale rode wuks 


Se ees 


Two gentlemen disputed so loudly on the subject of 
banking, that they awoke a big dog which had beon 
sleeping on the hearth before them, and he barked most 
furiously. An old gentleman present, who had been 
quietly sipping his wine while the disputants were talk- 
ing, gave the dog a kick, and exclaimed: 

** Hold your tongue, you brute! You know po more 
about it than they do!’ 





We have heard some bad French in our time; but we 
don’t remember anything much richer than the follow- 
ing, which we heard in a fashionable family, where the 
very youngest children speak French 

** Toinette, vouler-vous venir mon lievre?” 

Should you like @ translation? Here it is: Toinette 
(the nurse), will you comb my hair? 


~ey 


Shuter, the comedian, was travelling in a coach with 
an ci¢ gentleman, when the vehicle was stopped by a 
highwavman. The old fellow a to be asleep. 
Shuter laughed at the robber, telling him that his uncle, 
the gentleman asleep there, never aliowed him but a few 
shillings. The consequence was that the cold man was 
robbed of every cent, and Shuter escaped. 


ae oe 





A couple of gentlemen had a pretty big talk the other 
day in a store in New York, which concluded by one of 
them observing: 
“If you will step out into the street with me, I'll give 
yore Segre OM 
“0 no,” rep the other, laughing, ‘‘ I wouldn't do it 
if you would give me two of them.’’ 


ae 


Punch, the witty rogue, has discovered a famous way 
for giving a death-blow to Mormonism. Let President 
Buchanan, says he. instead of powder and ball, send the 
saints fashion books! The necessity of crinoline will de- 
stroy polygamy. It will render Brighain Young himself 
unable to support more wives than one. 


Way are two men treading on each other's heels quite 
far enough apart? Because they have four fect between 
them—to be sure! 

lf you want to buy fast horses, what islands should 
you go to?—Don't know. Why, to the Gallip a-goes! 
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HALF-WITTED 


A STORY OF PROVINCIAL T 


BY DR. J. H. HORTHSOR. 


[contixenn.] 


CHAPTER VI.—{covrinur : 


Without further hesitation Faith e 
hirsute drapery fell, and she was in ; 
ness with the famed warrior, whose 
quict respiration bespoke the iron firn, 
soul. She did not dare to speak, but 
self upon a raised seat (which the fore 
Metacoma had provided) covered w 
of the otter, Having thus disposed 
son, she observed that there wasa sn 
in the curtain which had the appears: 
ing been cut with a sharp knife, thouy 
by design or accident sho could nv 
which was so near and conveniont fi - 
pose that she could not avoid secing s.. 
in the adjoining compartment as the 


Tendered visible. She was inclined w \. - 


circumstance for the reason that she 
sibly become the spectator of a deed 
the thought of which made her shudd.. 
While this idea was traversing the c’ 
her mind, she heard light steps on the 
of the lodge. Metacoma pushed w 
together, and a tremulous flan 

& montent over the hearth, casth 


emness 





NA. 
—on,— 
THE MISER OF PATL.. 


‘upon the groand « res; 
tance from their sovereign. ‘ 

“ Chiefs,” said the later, quietly, 
the signs in the skies 1” 

“ The clouds of war are gathering 
if we listen, we may hear the marmu: 
thunder,” answered Corbitant. 

“In it so near, think you, Corbitan. 
the king, with emphasis. 

“So near that tie lightning flash 
hills of Patuxet and lights the trail of 
panoag and the Narraganset,” said P 

“ Perhaps it is but the light of the 
you have seen,” returned Metacom: 
slightly sarcastic. 

“ My brother, Pocasset, has been o: 
at night not to know the flash of th 
retorted Corbitant, coldly. 

“ He has been oat too mach—too » 
is bringing on tne storm before the ti 
he and you do but inflames—it does ) 
I will sweep them away at « blow!” 
Metacoma, with warmth. 

“Your plans are so heavy that 
slowly,” replied Corbitant, in a slow 
ing voice. 

“1 will quicken them after this,” .. 
king, in the same tone. 

“1 doubt not that your mighty se 
be finished,” answered Corbitant, six 

“ Time will show. Bat 1 am wea 
I did not rest well last night. I sav 
of my father, Massasoit,in dreams. |. 
in dreams, Corbitant 1” 

“ When I dream of killing my eo 
lieve in dreams. When I dream of 
them, I call dreams lies,” said Corbi 

“It is well. Go to your dreams, 
mine.” 

“T trust they will be eweet, and lon 
ed Corbitant, with peculiar emphasi. 

“No one desires it more than 1,’ 
casset, fervently. , 

“For your good wishes I will r 
Warriors, good night,” revarned 
quietly. 

‘The conspirators departed, leavin, 
the Wamjancoags again w his medite 
were soon interrupted by the retar 
wamet’s son from bunting, who can 
with game, but very tired and near 
ered with fire water, to which he + 
addicted, bat which in this loot: 
favorable to Metacoma’s purpose 

“You are « drunken fellow! Lie 
and sleep off your debaach,” said ob 
sternly. 

Gilad w escape thas easily, the yo. 
threw himself upon the raised platfor 
the king usually slept, and wes soun 
drunken slumier. Matecoma t 
him with his own robe and placed | 
knife beside him, then with bis batt 
hand, concealed himself Lebind som 
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